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Every School Needs MAUCRITE 


a Duplicator Refrigerated 


For Low Cost and Ease of 


Operation 
For Convenience and Time 
Saving 
For Quality of Work 
| We Recommend the 
COPY-RITE LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 
Price to Schools $160.00 


Descriptive Circular on Request STO 
. RAGE 


F. E. OSBORNE @ Repairing 


Ltd. | @ Cleaning 


Alberta’s Largest School : 
Supply House @ Remodeling 


CALGARY, ALTA. Modern scientific vaults on 
premises 














pyencmans OF SPEECH 


in Elementary or Secondary Grades should 
see these. 


HOW TO TEACH GOOD SPEECH IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Raubichick $2.30 


STEPS IN SPEECH TRAINING, McAllister 
Pupil’s Books, 30c to 45c 
Teacher’s Books 70c to $1.00 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING, J. G. Marash 
NOTES ON CHORAL SPEAKING, Lyon 


Material you need 
THE READING CHORUS, Hicks 
INVITATION TO VERSE, Bayliss ................ 3 


MODERN VERSE, Book I 
Book II 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED. 


480 University Ave. Toronto 2 
“Pipeah Heah” 
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The Editor Says... 


CALGARY DIVISIONAL BOARD 
One of the School - Boards - of - the - Year 


oy School Division No. 41 encircles Calgary City for a 





distance of 40 miles. All of its 50 schools are in the beautiful 
‘foothill country. The Rockies are clearly visible on bright 
days — almost 365 days each year — from every school in the 
Division. Before it was settled by the white men, this district was in 
the heart of the territory ruled by the Blackfoot Confederacy, the most 
powerful Indian Alliance in the West. Following the signing of a treaty 
by the Blackfoot Chiefs and the Government, Calgary and district be- 
came an important centre in the settlement and development of West- 





ern Canada. Many of the place names are part of the stories of the early 
days: Jumping Pond, Bragg Creek, Springbank, Sarcee Reserve, Stoney 
Reserve, Two Pine, Lockend and Beaver Dam. Sons and grandsons of 
some of the pioneer cattlemen in the the district are now operating the 
old home places, the Copithornes, the Gardners, the MacKinnons. Al- 
though thousands of cattle still range over this rolling countryside, the 
main occupation today is mixed farming. Throughout all the years the 
land has been kind to the people who have chosen it for their homes: 
The people are prosperous, independent and progressive. 

The early settlers in this district were among the first in the 
West to build schools. These schools were built by the parents in the 
community in order that their children might have some schooling. 
The first school in the Calgary area was in the Davisburg School Dis- 
trict. It was of logs and was built in either 1884 or 1885. This school 
was replaced in 1910 by a building of frame construction, which in turn 
is ready to be scrapped. The Board has plans to replace all these out- 
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moded schools with centres of two or more rooms, as soon as roads 
and finances permit. 


HE building program also includes the construction of homes for 
teachers, real homes like the one at Springbank. This home is of 
polished logs with a full concrete basement, two bedrooms, a com- 
bination living and dining room, a kitchen, a bathroom equipped with 
shower. Propane gas is used for cooking and heating, and the house 
has electricity and a cistern tank. This building is a home, not the 
common one or two-room “kennel” sort of thing that in Alberta is 
called a “teacherage”! Incidentally, the Calgary Divisional Board did 
build twenty of these things some years ago but the present Board has 
found out that 12’ x 20’ two-room shacks are not good for teachers, or 
for the pupils of the teachers who have to live in the things. From 
now on this Board intends to build homes. 
The Board has a full time librarian, Mrs. E. Whitman, under 
whose direction $3,000 a year is being spent on books for 1600 pupils. 





All school buses are purchased by the Board and then sold to the 
operators under an agreement which enables them to own their own 
buses within a year or so. 

The importance of education to the people of the Calgary 
Division is clearly indicated by the firm resolution of their Board to 
provide the best schools in Alberta for their boys and girls. To have 
the best schools, the Board requires efficient teachers. To insure efficient 
teaching the Board is offering top salaries. The new salary agreement 
provides a beginning salary of $1500, eight yearly increments of $125 
each, to a maximum salary of $2500 for teachers with one year of 
training. A degree is worth $700 a year and the administration of a 
two-room school is worth $350 a year. This schedule is designed to 
attract and to keep well-trained, experienced, efficient teachers. This 
Board knows that schools are only as good as their teachers. 

This salary schedule may become one of our model schedules, 
one of our “yardsticks” with which to compare other schedules.. It 
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was negotiated by the Board and the Salary Committee of the Calgary 
Rural Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, headed by Mr. H. H. 
Mumby of Crossfield. 


HIS year the Division has a staff of 80 teachers, over 30 one-room 

schools and 14 centres of from 2 to 7 rooms. The picture on the 

cover of The A.T.A. Magazine was taken at Springbank School 
in 1943 when it was a two-room school and when every pupil rode to 
school on horseback. Today the school is larger and the boys and girls 
are brought by buses from a correspondingly larger district. The Chair- 
man of the Board is Mr. L. Akins of Shepard. Other members of the 
Board are Messrs. E. C. Britton, W. R. Johnston, W. R. Pole, and W. 
G. Birney. Mr. G. L. Wilson is the Superintendent and Mr. O. P. Gos- 
ling is the Secretary-Treasurer. The Librarian is Mrs. E. Whitman. 
Other members of the staff at the Division office at 1001 - 8 Ave. West, 
Calgary, are Mrs. M. K. Wood and Miss Jean Liddell. Miss Liddell is a 
graduate of the Beaver Dam School and has enrolled with the Faculty 
of Education for next term. 

This year no teacher in the Calgary Division will get less than 
$1500. The highest salary will be $3900. The average increase over last 
year is more than $500 for each teacher. 

Some of the present staff, perhaps only a few, will be sending in 
their resignations, this June. It is hoped, and suggested, that teachers 
who have not accepted a position, or who are interested in getting a 
better position, send an application to the Calgary Divisional Board. 

If Alberta had an award for The-School-Board-of-the-Year, the 
Calgary Divisional Board would be one of the main contestants for 
the honor. 


CALGARY DIVISION SALARY SCHEDULE 


Effective September 1948. 


1, SAORI | SIN oes nnn ban $1,500 with dependent children $100 
2. Past Experience—to maxi- 4. For one completed year of 
mum of 8 years. Per year.... $125 University work toward a 
8. Additional Allowances— UIE. etn ct toni $100 
(ap Peemcwess | ........-..--40.:. $300 For two completed years of 
(b) Principals—per room University work toward 
for each room other oi inns 8 2 io OU 22. $300 
Ce, OR 62. 27-2.01..2...1. $50 For three completed years of 
(ce) Vice-Principals ............ $100 University work toward a 
A vice-principal shall be degree (if 4-year course) $500 
appointed for a two or For four completed years of 
more roomed building University work toward 
where such building is ONE os a $700 
situated on a site other 5. Temporary and Substitute 
than home building. Teachers—same as above, 
(d) Married men and to 6. Sick Leave—as per the 
widows or widowers School Act. 
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WHY ALBERTA 
1S SHORT OF 
TEACHERS 





“SIGN RIGHT HERE— 
AND THIS IS YOUR ROOM 
SEPTEMBER 1” 


SePr. 1 
~ BUT IT COULD BF THIS! 


SCHOOL ACT 
Dunes of School Boerds ----- 


—— To APPOINT ANDO ENGAGE IN 
THE MANNER PROVIDED BY THIS 
ACT DULY QUALIFIE 
TAACHERS ----°- --= 


~ Ait 1 TAISEN oo, 
OR Soon TO ANOTHER AT 
ANY TIME. ¢ 


all x, Merc ent tf xtra 
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OUR PRESIDENT’S. COLUMN 





Bes the next two months 
many high school teachers will 
have an opportunity to help their 
graduating students to choose a 
career. When the time arrives to 
make a real-life decision many 
Grade XII students submit to the 
immediate pressure of circumstances 
over which they think they have no 
control and step hopefully forth into 
the first opening that the Gods of 
Chance cast in their path. 

Alberta teachers are-in a_ better 
position than ever before to point 
out the advantages of their own pro- 
fession to those students who have 
the personal qualifications necessary 
to make a success of teaching. 
Teachers have an opportunity right 
at hand in their classrooms, the most 
accessible field of public. relations, 
to build respect for and a desire to 
enter the teaching profession. 

Our Association has made great 
progress in achieving professional 
status for teachers. Salaries have 
improved, security of tenure has been 
won, collective bargaining has been 
firmly established, anda reasonably 
satisfactory pension plan has been 
enacted, but we have yet to reach 
the goal of a true _ profession. 
Salaries, living conditions, and low 
standards of qualification for 
teachers are some of the problems 
that are to be faced by your execu- 
tive this year, but there are other 
factors affecting our professional 
status, factors with which your 
executive is almost powerless to deal. 
I refer to the job of selling our 
profession to the bright graduates 
of our schools. 

They are the people we want in 
our profession; they are the people 
we need, and if we are to win the 
dignity that our occupation war- 
rants, they are the people that we 
must have. It is our responsibility 
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to give that guidance, to show them 
in every possible way that teaching 
offers them a career; that teaching 
has advantages over law, engineer- 
ing, banking, railroading and farm- 
ing. 


E can sell it. We have to sell 

it. At great expense and effort 
we try to sell teaching to the public 
—too late. We wait until that public 
is grown up and consists of chambers 
of commerce, town and city councils, 
school boards and legislative assem- 
blies. We forget that just a few 
years ago these people were sitting 
in front of us ready to learn the 
things we were ready to tell them. 
So we do our selling too late, and 
we meet with less than fair success. 
Let us begin a little earlier; let us 
start in highschool and let us so 
bear ourselves that every teacher is 
a salesman of his profession, an am- 
bassador of goodwill from his 
fraternity. 

We- must sell teaching as a life- 
time career to our brightest high 
school. students, and be assured of 
this: that if we fail, if we can not 
demonstrate to the boys .and girls 
in our classrooms that teaching is a 
profession to be proud of and to be 
respected and to be adequately re- 
warded—if we can’t do this—then 
all the fine sentiments that all our 
publicity departments can devise wilk 
fall on deaf ears. 

We shouldn’t have to bribe stu- 
dents,into the profession with three- 
hundred-dollar scholarships; we 
shouldn’t have to lower the hurdles 
at the entrance to the University so. 
that a few more misguided in- 
dividuals will stumble uncertainly 
into classrooms for which they have: 
no aptitude; we shouldn’t have to 
resort to any of the subterfuges that 
have been offered in the desperate 
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attempt to man our. schools. 

There are other ways to solve the 
teacher shortage and solve it per- 
manently, but those ways take a few 
years to put into operation. There 
are other ways to build a profession 
than by paying indifferent in- 
dividuals to enter it. I think we can 
find those ways. I hope some day to 


be able to meet one of my own stu- 
dents after he has left our school; 
not 10 months after or a year after, 
but at the very least, two years 
after. I want to congratulate. him 
and shake his hand and say to him, 
“Son, you’ve arrived. You’re set for 
life. You’re a teacher.” 
E. T. WIGGINS. 


Personnel of A.T.A. Committees 
A.T.A. Representatives on 
Department of Education Committees 


The members of the A.T.A. Disci- 
pline Committee and the Library Com- 
mittee for the year 1948-49 have been 
nominated by the Provincial Exec- 
utive as follows: 

Discipline Committee: Dr. H. E. 
Smith, F. J. C. Seymour, M. Holman, 
A. R. Patrick and A. O. Aalborg. 

Library Committee: F. J. C. Sey- 
mour, T. D. Baker and L. Picard. 


The A.T.A. representative or repre- 
sentatives on the following Depart- 
ment of Education Committees, as 
nominated by the Provincial Exec- 
utive, are as set out: 

Evaluation and Guidance Commit- 
tees: E. C. Ansley, General Secretary, 
Miss Marian Gimby, Eastwood High 
School. 

Curriculum Committees: 

(a) High School Curriculum Commit- 
tee: R. L. Whitney, Red Deer. 

(b) Intermediate Curriculum Commit- 
tee: M. W. Macdonald, Edmonton. 

(c) Elementary Curriculum Commit- 


tee: Miss V. V. Milburn, Sunny- 
side Bungalow School, Calgary. 

(d) General Curriculum Committee: 
E. C. Ansley. ° 

Board of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification: President, E, T. Wig- 
gins; General Secretary, E. C. 
Ansley; J. Burke, Edmonton. 

Examination Boards: 

(a) High School and University Mat- 
riculation: R. V. Clark, Edmon- 
ton. 

(b) High School Entrance: E. T. 
Wiggins, Didsbury. 


A.T.A. representatives on other 
Committees are as follows: 

Faculty of Education Council: E. 
C. Ansley, Edmonton. 

Teaching Profession Appeal Board: 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, Edmonton. 

Alberta Adult Education Associa- 
tion: T. D. Baker, Edmonton. 

Alberta Nutrition Council: Mrs. B. 
Brindley, Edmonton. 


“MARY’S LITTLE COLD” oe 


Mary had a little cold, but wouldn’t stay at home; rs 
And everywhere that Mary went, the cold was sure to roam; ey 
It wandered into Molly’s eyes, and filled them full of tears— q 
It jumped from there to Bobby’s nose, and thence to Jimmie’s ears. 
It painted Anna’s throat bright red, and swelled poor Jennie’s head; 
Dora had a fever, and a cough put Jack in bed. 
The moral of this little tale is very quickly said— 
She could have saved a lot of pain with just one day in bed. 

—Lucy Thibault in the California Parent-Teacher. 
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LORRAINE GOVERMAN SAYS GOODBYE 


ORRAINE GOVERMAN traveled 
for seven. weeks in March and 
April for: the A.T.A. Magazine and 
the Rural Editorial. Service of the 
University ,of Chicago. The Service, 
which is financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Assdciation of Secretaries of 
State Teachers’ Associations, sends 
articles and news to some sixty educa- 
tion journals in the United States and 
‘Canada. Its staff writers have been on 
reporting jaunts the past year looking 
for stories of school practices. Miss 
Goverman visited schools in Kentucky, 
Alabama, Indiana and New Jersey be- 
fore coming to Alberta. Her stories 
about Alberta schools will appear in 
coming issues of the A.T.A. Magazine. 
“The horses made me realize how 
far north and west I’d come,” she 
says. “Children riding to school two 
and three to a bare-backed horse, and 
barns on the school grounds, obvious- 
ly to keep the horses from freezing to 
death, those were things I’d never 
seen in visiting country schools. I’d 
seen bicycles littered over school 
grounds before, but never skis, as in 
Alberta. And as soon find a rural Al- 
berta school without a hockey rink as 
an Indiana high school without a bas- 
ketball gym. In a couple of two-room 
schools I found that the children paid 
the costs of. hauling water over the 
prairies to flood the rink, and that the 
midget hockey team practiced every 
recess. Having enough boys in the 
school for a hockey team was as im- 
portant as having that baseball nine 
in the States.” 


4Q\N the debit side, I’d place the 

two-room high schools. Such 
small ‘inadequate high schools seem to 
be ‘out’ in the' States I visited. Also 
I saw not a single really attractive 
well-stocked school library. Usually 
the principals said the libraries were 
in the classrooms.: The ‘libraries’ ‘con- 





LORRAINE GOVERMAN 
Roving Reporter for Rural Editor- 
ial Service, University of Chicago. 


sisted of one shelf of battered old text 
books and three or four ‘classic’ novels 
like Lorna Doone from an _ old-style 
set with gilt lettering on the bindings 
and small print inside. Sometimes the 
books were just old and hardly class- 
ic,” 

“Everywhere people were as_ kind 
and hospitable as could be, from. Call- 
ing Lake where I dined on moose- 
meat with a frontier family, to the 
smallest, bleakest town anyone’s ever 
been in, where I had one of the nicest 
evenings of my life, welcomed with 
piles of food and friendship in the 
home of a Ukrainian-Canadian fam- 
ily.” 


The great secret is not having 
bad manners or good manners, or any 
particular sort of manners, but hav- 
ing the same manner for all Human 
Souls.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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EDUCATION AND. BUSINESS 


The Better the Schools 


The Higher fhe Income and 


The 


BY F. W. ABRAMS, 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 


F education increases income, it 

also increases productivity. We 
may say, then, that business depends 
upon education not only to provide 
more profitable markets, but to pro- 
vide more productive manpower. As 
every foreman knows, a worker who 
has had some practice in learning at 
school usually turns out to be better 
at learning in a factory. He catches 
on more quickly not only to the how 
of his job, but the why of it. His 
training takes less time. He has a 
quicker and better grasp of prob- 
lems and ideas. He is more apt to 
think about what he is doing and to 
come up with useful suggestions 
concerning it. If he has gone through 
high school, he has been given the 
necessary background for the cleri- 
cal work without which business 
cannot operate. And if he has gone 
through college, he has had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire the broader per- 
spective and the capacity to think in 
terms of ideas and trends, which are 
indispensable on the higher manage- 
ment levels. 

If business and industry could not 
draw upon a large reservoir of edu- 
cated manpower, they would be 
handicapped in every phase of their 
operations. American education does 
a job for business and industry. If 
our hope of an advancing American 
economy involves reducing costs, in- 
creasing individual productivity, and 
devising better ways of doing 
things, we must consider that we 
have a major interest in helping 
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Greater the Productivity 


American education and educators 
in their work. 


EN without formal education 

have made spectacular records 
in America—in business and indus- 
try. That is always possible in a 
democracy. But the man who does 
this is a man who has ‘succeeded in 
spite of handicaps. -Certainly we can 
not argue that business and indus- 
try generally can get along on the 
exceptional situation. .. . 

Business and industry have an 
ever-increasing interest in an edu- 
cated population—an enlightened 
electorate. I cannot think of a 
healthier climate for any private 
enterprise. 

The intelligence and initiative of 
people are a tremendous “natural 
resource” of any nation, All other 
natural resources are meaningless 
without it. Our position in the world 
today is not primarily a result of 
our other natural resources—al- 
though we have been fortunate in 
this respect—but of the ability 
which we as a people have developed. 
In this development, our educational 
system has been a vital factor. 


“Principals and supervisors tell 
our teachers what to do, and they do 
as they’re told, and then we blame 
them for poor results and assume 
they’re not bright enough to do bet- 
ter,” says Dr. Prescott. “Teachers 
have a right to be peeved. But we 
find, if we teach them the skills they 
need, they can figure out for them- 
selves how to do the job.’’—Daniel A. 
Prescott (RES). 








A Reflection on the School Trustees 
of Alberta 


By HENRY E. SPENCER 


N SPEAKING of Governments it 

is usual to refer to three cate- 
gories, viz: Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal. In reality there are four; 
the fourth being that of Educa- 
tion administered by the School 
Trustees. The reason for establishing 
the fourth was no.doubt because of 
the importance of the social service 
of Education, which Governments 
have made compulsory. It is realized 
that ignorance is as detrimental a 
factor to society as that of slums. 
It might even be said that slums are 
the direct result of ignorance. Gov- 
ernments responsible for education 
have therefore, established Boards 
of School Trustees to administer the 
business of education. 

The School Act is one of the most 
important on the statutes of a Prov- 
ince and under it, definite rights 
and limitations are recorded for the 
guidance of the governing bodies con- 
eerned. Under it, the people who 
carry out the Trusteeship are made 
responsible to see that the children 
under their administration are given 
the best education that can be sec- 
ured. They are duly elected by the 
people and can therefore be removed 
if not carrying out their duties. With 
this safeguard, it is recognized that 
Trustee Boards should have a free 
hand in drafting their budgets of ex- 
penditures; and this freedom until 
recently has always been given. 
Whatever monies the Trustees have 
found necessary, the Municipal au- 
thorities were required to collect for 
educational purposes. 


O IMPORTANT are the duties of 
the School Trustees that the ex- 
ecutive of their Association has for 
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some time past been promised by the 
Department of Education that no 
amendment to the School Act would 
be made without first consulting 
them. Imagine then, the surprise of 
the Public when an amendment to 
the School Act was introduced dur- 
ing the dying hours of a session the 
last week in March, giving the Mu- 
nicipalities the right to question the 
requisition for funds for School 
Divisions if the amount is more than 
ten per cent of the requisition for 
the previous year. The Municipalities 
can then refer the matter to a Com- 
missioner whose decision will be 
final. 

In introducing this amendment it 
is hard to realize that the two main 
associations affected, viz; the School 
Trustees Association and the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association were kept in 
ignorance, entirely contrary to an 
agreed custom. A curious coinci- 
dence however, was the fact that the 
legislation was being rushed through 
the House in Edmonton while the 
Teachers’ Association was in Con- 
vention in Calgary, also, the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the 
Trustees’ Association were in that 
city. 


Y MERE chance, information was 
sent to the Palliser Hotel where 
the Convention was in session, of 
what was being enacted in the Legis- 
lature. Wires by the score began to 
pour into Edmonton to ministers and 
members in protest against the pro- 
posed legislation. In spite of this 
expression of public opinion the 
amendment was passed but with the 
following changes. The figure 10% 
was raised to that of 20%. 
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The principle however, is the same. 
Groups of people are being elected 
by the Public to do a certain job; 
they specialize in School Administra- 
tion; they appreciate the importance 
of educating the children and the 
value of good teachers, buildings 
and equipment; they work under, 
and with, the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

This amendment transfers definite 
responsibilities in the control of 
School finance and all that this means 
from the Department of Education 
working with the Trustees to Coun- 
cillors working with the Minister of 
Municipalities. The Councillors have a 


lot of very important work to do and 
cannot be expected to understand or 
be sympathetic to School matters as 
are those whose full duty is to look 
after the education of pupils under 
their charge. 


If the Provincial Government is 
prepared to finance education in 
proportion to any reduction made 
under the Act; the result may not 
be so serious. If however, they are 
not prepared to do this, the results 
to education in Alberta are likely to 
be disastrous indeed. School Boards 
should insist now on the deletion of 
the above legislation. 


TRANSFER OF PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS 


Temporary Agreement Between Trustees and Teachers for This Year Only 


Representatives of Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association and the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association met 
with the Department of Education 
respecting the transfers of princi- 
pals (including vice-principals and 
assistant-principals) and teachers, 
from one position to another. The 
accepted interpretation of the law is 
as follows: 


1. A teacher may be transferred 
from one teaching position to an- 
other at any time. 


2. A principal may not be trans- 
ferred by a board, having been 
designated as principal of a 
school. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is of the opinion that the right 
to transfer teachers is open to abuse 
and that teachers should have some 
measure of protection. Boards are 
of the opinion that they are unduly 
hampered in not having the right to 
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transfer principals at their own dis- 
cretion. 

In order to arrive at a _ better 
understanding of the problems and 
to render assistance in difficult cases 
the Department has agreed, subject 
to limitations of staff should there 
be a large number of cases, to serve 
as an informal appeal board. A com- 
mittee will investigate all cases 
referred to the Department either 
by boards or teachers in which it is 
alleged by a teacher that he has 
been unjustly transferred or by a 
board that it is unduly restricted with 
respect to the desired transfer of a 
principal. The Department will give 
an opinion and recommend a disposi- 
tion of the case. 


It is understood that no such com- 
mittee can supersede the legal rights 
of the parties concerned and that 
its recommendations will carry no 
authority. 

(Reprinted from The Alberta School 
Trustee, April, 1948) 
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THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION 


By REV. ANGUS JAMES MacQUEEN 
(Reprinted from The Alberta School Trustee, March, 1948) 


T THE very outset let me pay 

tribute to the fine body of teach- 
ers in the field of education. Other 
professions would do well to covet 
a like intellectual and moral stand- 
ard. Hence this address is not an 
indictment of teachers, but of our 
prevailing education, the weaknesses 
of which are apparent to many teach- 
ers, who are doing their best to cor- 
rect them within the limitations set. 
And since I am no pedagogue, you 
are to remember that the views pres- 
ented are those ef an interested. lay- 
man deeply concerned over the state 
of education in our time. 

Last June (1947) Life“Magazine 
carried in one of its issues an article 
and some pictures on Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Class of ’32. A question- 
naire had been sent to all the mem- 
bers of that class, and from the 
answers returned the following facts 
were disclosed: These graduates of 
"82 showed little or no interest in 
such major matters as Religion, 
Politics, and Literature. Their inter- 
est mainly had to do with Money 
and Drinking—the gods of Mammon 
and Bacchus, Business and Pleasure. 

In’ 1944 Walter Lippman wrote: 
“The prevailing education is destined, 
if it continues, to destroy western 
civilization, and is in fact destroying 
it.” About the same time the Presi- 
dent ofa famous American Univer- 
sity said, “Today, though it is possi- 
ble to get an education in an Ameri- 
can University, a man would have 
to be so bright and know so much to 
get it that he wouldn’t really need 
it" 


OW ALL these references may 
be exaggerations. They are, so 
far ‘as our Canadian educational situ- 
ation is concerned. But they disclose 
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a trouble, and lead us to examine-a 
peril. The evidence, when viewed 
rationally and fair, is, I think, indis- 
putable, that modern education’ is 
generally a failure. And this in a 
time when international suicide is a 
sobering possibility. In an age of 
such unlimited power education 
ought to be better than ever, instead 
of worse. But modern education is 
failing the individual, the home, the 
community, the church, the nation, 
our western civilization, and inter- 
national ..relations. .This failure ,is 
seen in.the following instances. 


A 


1. A Failure to produce Educated 
men and women:~Emerson saw this 
over a century ago, and he said, ““We 
aim to make accountants, attorneys, 
engineers; but not to make able, 
earnest, great hearted men.” Mark 
Van Doren, of our own day, in his 
book ‘Liberal Education,” says that 
an educated person is “one who 
knows how to read, write, speak, and 
listen,” and then adds that these are 
“four major arts in which few are 
proficient” today. According to 
Sydney Herbert Wood, retiring Prin- 
cipal Assistant Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Education, the three 
acid tests of an “educated man” are: 

1. Can you entertain a new 
idea? 
2. Can you entertain another 
person? 
8. Can you entertain yourself? 
By these tests modern education is 
a failure. And yet never before have 
we talked so much about education, 
as though it were the Messiah of a 
New Day. In the U.S. in 1889 there 
were enrolled in the colleges through- 
out the land 55,687 students. In 1938, 
(See Page 14) 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A FAILURE! 


By DR. H. E. SMITH 
Past President, Alberta Teachers’ Association 


Why Attack the Schools? 


TTACK is now considered sound 

strategy irrespective of the 
strength or weakness of one’s own 
position. In harmony with this prin- 
ciple it is proper that the Church 
should attack someone; it has been 
on the defensive long enough, 
Whether or not our schools should 
be the first object of attack is an- 
other question. 

The following observations have 
reference primarily to the charges 
preferred by Reverend Angus James 
MacQueen in the March number of 
The Alberta School Trustee under 
the caption The Failure of Educa- 
tion. The charges are forthright and 
comprehensive. Properly so. Rever- 
end MacQueen has done a service to 
education in pointing out what he 
considers its shortcomings and in 
suggesting the remedies. No one in- 
terested in education can ignore the 
challenge. One has the alternative 
either to show that the charges are 
wrong or not proven, or to get busy 
with the remedies. To the writer 
the first alternative is much the 
more attractive. I. propose to query 
the soundness of the assumptions 
made, and even if they are sound 
to question the appropriateness of 
the remedial measures suggested. 
What is really the matter with our 
education I should prefer to leave 
for elucidation to another occasion. 


N A nutshell education is charged 

with failure because it does not 
produce educated men and women; 
does not develop moral character; 
does not inculcate a true sense of 
values; does not broaden man’s hu- 
manity; ‘does not recognize man’s 
spiritual nature; and does not pre- 
serve the cultural basis of our West- 
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ern civilization. For good measure, 
modern education is characterized 
as basically utilitarian, specialized, 
ugly, and cynical. This is an arraign- 
ment of sweeping proportions. Very 
little is left out and one begins to 
wonder if there is anything about 
modern education not dreadfully 
bad. The remedies according to Rev. 
MacQueen are twofold, viz., the 
Classics and Religion. 


Present Generation Misjudged 


In replying to all this I shall pres- 
ent my. readers with the following 
arguments. 

1. There has not yet been pres- 
ented the slightest shred of objective 
evidence to show that the present 
generation of Canadians or Ameri- 
cans is any whit lower in the scale, 
mentally, morally, socially, physic- 
ally, or spiritually, than any other 
substantial group of people at any 
time in the world’s history. Our 
moral, cultural, and spiritual de- 
cadence is simply taken for granted 
on the say so of Walter Lippman, 
Emerson, Mark Van Doren, H. C. 
Link, and Sir Richard Livingstone. 
These are competent spokesmen, no 
doubt, each in his own field, but 
most of them live in restricted worlds 
and at best they “express but their 
own opinions. 


T MAY be true that our modern 

man will read his Daily Mirror 
or Chicago Tribune, or even his 
favorite scandal sheet on the way to 
work, but when wasn’t it ever so 
with whatever medium of news was 
available. It may be true that his 
church attendance is slighted, his 
golf emphasized, his political views 
picked up second hand, his marriage 

(See Page 15) 
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THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION 
1,346,856 students, or 24 times, as 
many. Since the war the enrollment 
is at an all time peak. And yet Will 
Durant can say, “Our educators are 
failing to produce educated men. 
There has been no decrease in politi- 
cal corruptions or crime, no visible 
rise in the intelligence of the people, 
no fruitfulness of leisure or dignity 
of peace to the soul.” 


IR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, 
Britain’s most famous education- 
alist, President of Corpus Christi 
College and Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford University, very emphatically 
states that the older classical educa- 
tion, with all its weaknesses, was 
infinitely better than the one which 
is abroad today. It produced more 
and better educated men and women. 
The story is told that a visitor 
from England, looking over the bleak 
moor and bog of the Scottish High- 
lands, turned to a Highland shepherd 
and said, “In God’s name, what does 
this country produce?” The shepherd 
turned, solemnly removed his cap, 
and said, “Sir, In God’s name it pro- 
duces educated men.” That was true 
of Scotland more than of any other 
country since Ancient Greece. And I 
would remind you that the best tradi- 
tions of education in our Canadian 
life stem from that Scottish tradi- 
tion, much of it rooted in humble 
Maritime homes, schools and univer- 
sities. What about old Scotland and 
new Canada today? 

2. A Failure to develop moral 
character. Dr. Henry C. Link, in his 
book, “The Return to Religion,” 
says, “By far the most common vice 
among my clients (he is a psychia- 
tirst) is one not generally thought of 
as such, namely, the vice of too 
much education.” And he goes on to 
tell how experiments by psychologists 
show that modern education above 
the grade school does little or nothing 
to improve personality and character. 
Then in a humorous vein he quotes 
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a famous American leader as saying, 
“Well, I don’t think a college educa- 
tion can do much harm to a young 
man of average intelligence.” 

There is an old saying “Knowledge 
is good. Wisdom is better. Character 
is best of all.” Classical education 
recognized that truth. What advan- 
tage is there if we train a man in 
all the skills and make him clever, 
if he is only devilishly clever, and 
uses his skills and knowledge for evil 
ends? According to reports from 
Nuernberg during the trial of Nazi 
leaders, Herman Goering’s Intelli- 
gence Quotient was “138 out of a 
possible 150.”’ One writer added, “‘His 
prosecutors count it worthless with- 
out a conscience.” To quote Dr. H. 
J. Cody, “The soul of improvement 
is the improvement of the soul.” 


ONATHAN SWIFT recognized this 

truth, and he tells us in “Gulliver’s 
Travels” that in Lilliput the boys are 
bred up in the principles of honour, 
justice, courage, modesty, clemency, 
religion, and patriotism, ‘And that 
when choosing persons for any em- 
ployment they had more regard to 
good morals than to great abilities.” 
Education must have as its aim the 
good man, the man of excellence and 
integrity and sterling worth. A man 
must do more than come “to know” 
and “to do” he must come “to be.” 
That is the intention of His Creator. 

3. A Failure to inculcate a true 
sense of values. President Harper 
of Chicago University (of some years 
back) used to say to his incoming 
freshman class, “If a man has reach- 
ed the age of 25 without a fairly 
good theory about life, or the age 
of 30 without a settled philosophy of 
life, no matter how much else he may 
know, he is an ignoramus.” Exactly! 
Knowledge of facts without knowl- 
edge of values, knowledge of means 
without knowledge of ends, is futile 
—indeed worse than futile, danger- 
ous. The modern man with knowledge 

(See Page 16) 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A FAILURE 
bond more easily broken, and his 
children punished less often than 
was the habit of his forefathers. But 
this has been the plaint of dis- 
gruntled people since long before 
Augustine, or Cicero, or Jeremiah. 
Green spectacles were not invented 
yesterday. 


When and Where Was the Golden 
Age? 


Allied with the above un- 
proven asumption, is the further one 
that the golden age of human ex- 
cellence lies somewhere in the past 
and that the best we can hope for 
is to keep from slipping too far 
away from it. But when and where 
was the Golden Age? I find no un- 
equivocal answer. Surely not in Old 
Egypt, with its poverty, cruelty, 
false gods, and wholesale slavery; 
surely not in the days of David and 
Solomon with their butchery, serf- 
dom, and irreligion; surely not in the 
palmy days of either Greece or 
Rome with again universal slavery, 
flagrant vices, paganism, and politi- 
cal corruption. If anyone suggests 
the England of Queen Victoria sure- 
ly he has not read Charles Dickens 
or Sidney Webb. I think this Golden 
Age is a pretty dream made up in 
kaleidoscopic fashion and viewed 
through a flux of imagination. 


Classics Are For Mature Minds 


As for the Classics as the 
foundation of modern’ education, 
surely this is not intended seriously. 
Even Sir Richard Livingstone does 
not advocate this for secondary edu- 
cation. He may think of it as of 
very great importance at the Uni- 
versity level, or for certain types 
of adults, but not for adolescents. 
One brief quotation will set us 
straight on this. “The pressing prob- 
lem is to give the masses of the na- 
tion some higher education, which 
will include that study of human 
ideals and achievements which we 
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call literature, history and politics, 
and that study of the material uni- 
verse which we call science.” “I am 
convinced that secondary or post- 
primary education can give little 
help in solving the problem and that 
it can only be solved by adult edu- 
cation.” (1) Elsewhere Livingstone 
states categorically that secondary 
school students cannot, because of 
their immaturity and lack of life 
experiences, secure much but the 
very rudiments of literature, history, 
and politics. These topics he would 
reserve for adult education typified, 
shall we say, by the Folk Schools 
of Denmark. 

(1) Livingstone, Sir Richard, The 
Future of Education, 1943, Cam- 
bridge University Press, p. VII, Pre- 
face. 


OW WHAT would become of our 

own secondary schools if the 
classics constituted the main bill of 
fare? Perhaps three per cent of our 
high school population would accept 
it eagerly. Another seven per cent 
would swallow it, coarsely masti- 
cated, and grudgingly. The remain- 
ing ninety per cent would leave 
school unfed, swollen with wind, ex- 
asperated, frustrated, branded with 
failure. What a pretty picture! And 
this in the face of a universal de- 
mand that our children be kept off 
the streets, out of factories, and that 
their personalities be made whole- 
some and strong. This is not to decry 
a study of the classics—the Bible, 
Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Milton, Tolstoy, and the rest, but 
merely to suggest that they are food 
for select and mature minds. 


Is Religious Teaching In Schools 
the Panacea? 


And now we come to Reli- 
gion in the public schools. On this 
point may I be permitted to refer 
to the President’s Column in the 
February issue of the A.T.A. maga- 

(See Page 17) 
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»- THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION 
of atomic energy or poison gas, but 
with no true sense of values or ends, 
is far more dangerous than the totally 
ignorant. And all around us we see 
knowledge of facts coupled with 
vulgarity, cheapness, dishonesty and 
crime. Our education is producing 
technicians by the thousands, but 
very few who love the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful. 

4. A Failure to broaden man’s 
Humanity. There are two dangers 
prevalent. One is that education will 
cover such a miscellany of interests 
in an attempt to give pupils informa- 
tion in every sphere that it won’t 
give them enough in any sphere, nor 
will it give them any idea of what 
knowledge really is. Such breadth 
impoverishes. The other danger is 
“a pernicious, anemic narrowness,” 
as Sir R. Livingstone calls it. Alas, 
modern education is falling into both 
of these dangers—the one of super- 
ficial smatterings, the other of the 
deadly narrowness of specialization. 
All the time man it not growing in 
breadth of humanity—in vision and 
sympathy and understanding of his 
fellowmen, in a grasp of the sweep 
of history and man’s struggles, in 
appreciation of the heights and 
grandeur to be seen in civilization’s 
greatest men and women, in respect 
for the spirit of man and his deep 
and eternal quests. These can only 
come from a study of the classics, 
philosophy, history, literature, and 
religion, the things which should be 
the centre of all education, but 
which in our time are relegated to 
the circumference, if not abandoned. 

5. A Failure to recognize man’s 
spiritual nature. This is the very 
heart of the issue. Man is more than 
a creature related to a natural and a 
social order. He is a person related 
to a spiritual order. He is more than 
physical and intellectual and esthetic 
and moral and social, he is basically 
spiritual. It is this which raises him 
above the animal and makes him a 
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person. Consequently any education 
which ignores man’s spiritual nature, 
no matter what else it deals with, 
fails fundamentally and tragically, 
and betrays man’s esseitial need. The 
severest condemnation upon modern 
education is that it is secular, almost 
completely so, “bound within earth 
and time.” 

The recent Harvard report on edu- 
cation frankly declares “the import- 
ance of religious belief in the com- 
pletely good life,” and states that 
“the goals of education must largely 
include those of religious education.” 
That is, education without regard for 
man’s spiritual nature is not true 
education at all. 

6. A Failure to teach and preserve 
the cultural basis of our Western 
civilization. Lord Elton, in “St. 
George and the Dragon,” reminds us 
that we shall one day lose our West- 
ern democratic way of life if we 
continue to ignore the cultural heri- 
tage from which it sprang. And what 
is that cultural heritage? It is the 
Christian religion—a belief in the 
unity and righteousness of God to 
whom all men and nations are ac- 
countable; a belief in the dignity 
and equality of all men before God; 
a belief in truth, freedom, justice, 
honour, and goodwill. Lose this reli- 
gious faith and soon our civilization 
will perish. 


ALTER LIPPMAN, as_ was 
pointed out earlier, goes so 
far as to say that our modern educa- 
tion is destroying Western civiliza- 
tion, and if we are to save it we 
must at once reconsider all the under- 
lying assumptions and the purposes 
of our prevailing education. To quote 
Sir Richard Livingstone again, 
Christianity is largely responsible for 
“creating the soul of Western civiliza- 
tion, forming the mind, and providing 
the requisite vitamins for its life- 
blood.” But as we view modern edu- 
cation we are reminded of the story 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A FAILURE 
zine wherein I set down some of the 
pro’s and con’s about religious teach- 
ing. 

Comforting as it might be to share 
the assurance of Reverend Mac- 
Queen that religious teaching in the 
schools is the solvent of our social 
ills, I’m not at all certain that the 
verdict of history would support any 
such easy optimism. Even current 
evidence is not reassuring. Consider 
if you will the Church which has 
been buttressed for centuries by its 
schools. Possible the purely spiritu- 
al or creedal fruits of religious edu- 
cation have been invaluable, but evi- 
dences of social benefits are piti- 
fully meagre. I have, for example, 
examined the statistics for juvenile 
delinquency, for commitments to 
jails and penitentaries, but have yet 
failed to detect any denominational 
differences in representation. Would 
anyone anticipate any other picture 
from beer parlors, gambling dens, 
or houses of ill repute than that of 
relatively equal representation from 
all major religious denominations? 
I have yet to hear Spain or Italy 
mentioned as models of democracy, 
or idealism, or even of basic Chris- 
tianity. Is it not true that Russia 
had for centuries religious teaching 
in her schools, yet for an atheistic 
nation where is her peer? Has not 
Germany traditionally taught reli- 
gion, yet where else can one find 
intolerance and ferocity better ex- 
emplified? For the English picture 
one might read Alex Waugh, The 
Loom of Youth. In short, the burden 
of proof still rests with those who 


“If you plan for one year, there 
is nothing better than to grow grain; 
if you plan for ten years, there is 
nothing better than to plant trees; if 
you plan for a lifetime, there is noth- 
ing better than to educate men.” 
—An unknown Chinese Philosopher, 
500 B.C.—The Manitoba Teacher. 
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contend for religious education in 
school programs. If indoctrination is 
the aim then immaturity is an asset. 
But if a free intellect is to be satis- 
fied religion must stand with great 
literature, great art, and high politi- 
cal theory—food for mature minds. 
Nobility of character is created in 
action or wrought by contagion. 
Moralizing at its best induces bore- 
dom, at its worst hypocrisy. It is 
probably true that character is the 
creator of ideals rather than the 
creature. 


N THE above observations I have 

stressed only the innocuous effects 
of religious teaching in our schools. 
Some writers go far beyond this to 
point out its disastrous consequences 
which have already been sustained 
or may be anticipated. As a single 
illustration may I quote from Agnes 
E. Meyer. “‘So acute,” she says, “‘has 
become the question of sectarian 
religious instruction in the U.S. pub- 
lic schools that the whole education- 
al system may yet be torn asunder 
by the conflict.” (2). 

Let us be idealistic to the limit 

but let us not be fantastical. With 
so much material that is teachable 
and excellent and soundly spiritual 
available to the schools, let us not 
introduce material properly charac- 
terized as fissionable. Those who de- 
plore atomic bombs above our heads 
ought not to advocate planting them 
also beneath our feet. 
(2) Agnes E. Meyer—Shall the 
Churches Invade the Schools? The 
Reader’s Digest, March, 1948, pp. 
73 to 77. 


Some people think by infection, 
eatching an opinion like a cold.— 
John Westgot. 





Make it thy business to know thy- 


self, which is the most difficult 
lesson in the world. — Miguel de 
Cervantes. 
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ENJOY THE CONVENTION ? 


From the diner window snow caps 
along the blue to westward. “Going 
south for Easter?” 

Quarter for the porter. The Palliser. 
“This way, madam.” Tink! “Going 
up?” 


Agenda. “Mr. President, I move—.” 
“All in favor?” “1%% times the 
pensionable years.” “We'll finish by 
10:30—maybe.” Tink! “Going up?” 


Flags. Sunshine. “Congratulations, 
Barbara Ann _ Scott.” ‘There!’ 
“Where?” “In the elevator.” 
“Shucks!’’ 


Sun Parlor blues. Agenda. Fraternal 
greetings. “Mr. President, I move—.” 
Gavel taps. Handy new blue book, 
tells all. Badges too. Now we’ll know 
who’s who. “All in favor?” Tink! 
“Going down.” ‘There!’ “Where?” 
“Through the lobby.” “Shucks!” 


Southern hospitality—luncheon, din- 
ner. “Hear the one about the teacher 
who—?” “Flyers, ten-nothing.” “It’s 
adorable.” “Don’t we get any time 
for shopping?” AIR ARMADA TO 
ALASKA—a mad world, masters. 
Pride of Oklahoma U. Long and 
gorgeous, like Gary Cooper—smooth 
and gaggy like Bob Hope. “Welcome 
to Alberta.” What a man! 


Hotel bedroom. Sooty night air. 
Flowers. Tea for two and a once- 
over-lightly all round. Smoke puffs 
rising across the Neon glitter of First 
Street West. Huffing. Puffing. 


Stinking hot crude oil. “‘Bo-o-o-ard!”’ 
And a long, long silence. Midnight. 
Blissful bathing. Privacy and white 
porcelain and smooth water green 
under a froth of Vel. Whoopee along 
the corridors. “Goodnight, ladies, 
we’re going—.” “Yes, but you 
don’t go!” 3 a.m. More engines. Try 
the other pillow! 
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Tink! “Going down?” Breakfast in 
the coffee shop. Waffles over the 
way, mid-morning. “Point of order, 
Mr. President—.”’ “I so move.” 


Long tables in the Crystal Room, 
sheet-covered. Not enough color. 
“Resolutions, Resolutions.” “I move 
and Miss Gimby seconds—.” “There, 
at the end—the black hat.” “Carried 
unanimously.” 


“Ouch!—four dollars plus tip!’ “Ex- 
pense allowance.” Ballots, more 
ballots. “142% times the pension- 
able years.” “Will you let him teach 
what he believes or make him teach 
what he doesn’t?” “No committments 
on Provincial Salary Schedule.” 
Telegrams to the Legislature. “All in 
favor?” “Move we adjourn.” 
“There!” “Where?” “Into the taxi.” 
“Shucks!” 


Missing for the first time, the 
Founder, the tower of strength. 


Dinner in the Ball Room. Are you 
wearing—? Ever hear a more rous- 
ing “O Canada?” Give a man a song 
he can sing—and how! Can’t we all? 
“Take a card, lady?” What, no 
rabbits? But hula dancers—now 
we’ve seen everything! 

Sure. Open house. Room 1217. Well, 
come 0-0-0-on in! 


“Mr. President, I move—.” Acclama- 
tions. Congratulations. Cameras. 
Handshakes. Dazzling plop. ‘Never 
mind; they’d never know you.” 


Tink! “Going down?” “Goodbye, 
goodbye.” “See you at midsummer.” 
“Bo-o-0-0-0-ard.” Anyway, a box of 
Mrs. Bridgeman’s chocolates to take 
home! 


School again. Papers to mark. 11° 


below. Oh, to be in—! “Enjoy the. 


—M. G.. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 


convention?” 


Excerpts from 
Spirit River School Division No. 47 
Salary Schedule 1948-49 


1. Basic Salary $1500. 

2. (a) For additional training $60 

per annum per full-term 

University Course as evalu- 

ated by Dean LaZerte, to a 

maximum of $900 for a first 

Degree. 

A teacher holding a second 

Degree shall receive an addi- 

tional $150 per annum, pro- 

viding that such Degree is 
an Alberta Degree or is 
evaluated as the equivalent 
of an Alberta Degree by 

Dean LaZerte. 

3. For past experience $100 per 
annum to a maximum of $700, 
except as provided in clauses 4 
and 5 of this agreement. 

4. A teacher holding an Interim 
Certificate or Letter of Authority 
shall be paid only up to two in- 
crements for past experience. 

5. A teacher re-entering the pro- 
fession after an absence of five 
consecutive years or more shall 
receive no increments for past 
experience. 

6. A principal shall be paid an addi- 
tional $100 per annum per room 
other than his own to a maxi- 
mum of $500, and a Vice-Princi- 
pal shall be paid 50% of this 
amount. 

7. A teacher being employed in the 
Division and the holder of a 
Permanent Certificate who suc- 
cessfully attends Summer School 
and returns to the Division to 
teach shall be paid an additional 
sum of $50 during the ensuing 
School Year. 

8. A teacher holding a Special Certi- 
ficate in, and teaching, any sub- 
ject required by the Board or the 
Department of Education shall 
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(b) 


be paid an additional sum of $60 
per annum for a Senior Certifi- 
cate or $30 per annum for a 
Junior Certificate, providing such 
Certificate has not been credited 
as a course or courses per clause 
2 of this agreement. 

Effective September 1, 1948. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 


The common school is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. In two 
grand, characteristic attributes, it is 
supereminent over all others; first, 
in its universality—for it is capaci- 
ous enough to receive and cherish in 
its parental bosom every child that 
comes into the world; and second, in 
the timeless of the aid it profers— 
its early, seasonable supplies of coun- 
sel and guidance making security 
antedate danger. Other social organ- 
izations are curative and remedial; 
this is a preventive and an antidote; 
they come to heal diseases and 
wounds; this, to make the physical 
and moral frame invulnerable to 
them. Let the common school be ex- 
panded to its capabilities, let it be 
worked with the efficiency of which 
it is susceptible, and nine-tenths of 
the crimes in the penal code would 
become obsolete; the longer catalog 
of human ills would be abridged; 
property, life and character held by 
a stronger tenure; all rational hopes 
respecting the future brightened.— 
Horace Mann. 


“Burned out, grammatical cinders” 
is the descriptive reference to some 
of his former teachers by the great 
Thomas Carlyle.—Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 


By A. L. DOUCETTE, B.Sc., M.A. 
Director, Calgary Branch, Faculty of Education 


HE MODERN schoolroom pro- 

vides every child with an op- 
portunity to mix with other children 
and to share in carrying out signifi- 
cant tasks. It is the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to see that every child 
has such experiences. The product 
of such a schoolroom should result 
in a type of person who is self- 
directed and cooperative. 

Children in a modern classroom 
are anxious to learn how to live 
with other boys and girls. They 
learn about people and about the 
environment in which they live. They 
learn the difference between right 
and wrong. They see beautiful pic- 
tures and hear beautiful music. They 
learn to live together in school in a 
manner that compares with social 
living in the outside world. In fact 
the modern school is a miniature 
world community of youth who are 
learning to live and play together. 

In the modern school, new ways of 
thinking and working are tried out. 
Mistakes in planning and in  or- 
ganization often occur but learning 
goes on nevertheless. Errors are cor- 
rected and re-planning and re- 
organization take place until a 
scheme is arrived at which works 
quite well. School planning changes 
continually because tasks vary from 
day to day and from week to week. 

The modern school is a “try-out” 
school. Everyone is given an oppor- 
tunity to suggest what might be 
tried and what might work. “Try- 
outs” are followed by necessary 
changes and finally ideas emerge 
which work. Such is the case whether 
teacher and. youngsters are planning 
a skating party, a school party, a 
community rink, mothers’ day at 
school, or how to keep arithmetic 
books neat and orderly. 
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DEAS of right and wrong are 
arrived at by discussion, guid- 
ance, and action. Respect for older 
people is not a mere matter of 
preachment. It is not really diffi- 
eult for youngsters to understand 
why they should not break tele- 
phone insulators with stones or with 
a .22 rifle. Moral behavior as con- 
cerned with right dealing, with kind- 
ness and sympathy, and with honor- 
able living, under a system of proper 
guidance at home-and at school is 
very real to young people. In a “try- 
out” school moral behavior consists 
of good-behavior-in-action. In fact, 
the test of any plan of action, be it 
in the social or the moral sphere, is 
whether or not it works in practice. 
Behavior standards cannot be bottled 
up and idealized “in vacuo”. 

Let us list certain criteria or tests 
of a modern classroom: 1. Does 
everyone have an opportunity to tell 
what he or she thinks? 2. Does every- 
one feel important in the school and 
its surroundings? 3. Is there an 
appreciation of the golden rule in 
action? 4. Is each student ready to 
listen to the ideas of others? 5. Are 
plans and ideas worked out jointly 
by teacher and pupils together? 6. 
Are all ideas considered worthwhile 
even though they do not work out 
exactly? 7. Is the work of teacher 
and pupils characterized by a “let’s- 
work - this - out - together” technique 
rather than a “do-this” technique? 


TUDENTS in a modern school 

study current events, work on 
problems and projects, relate their 
school studies to life in a real world 
of present living, engage in critical 
thinking, and experience  self- 
direction and self-evaluation. About 
half the school day is spent on pro- 
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jects and half on skills related to 
arithmetic, language, arts, fine arts, 
social studies, and special science 
activities. In all student-reporting 
situations the teacher plans an im- 
portant role in directing, correcting, 
organizing and in summing up. The 
schocl is run by a students’ council 
and here too the teacher functions 
as advisor and counsellor. 

The modern school recognizes the 
need for standards of performance 
in all work activities. There is a de- 
mand for good workmanship in all 
subjects including the fundamental 
ones. Careless or shoddy work is no 
more acceptable in a modern school 
than in modern farming, moderu 
business or in modern trades. 

The modern classroom atmosphere 
is pleasant and cheerful. The social 
climate is in marked contrast to the 
silent, drab, colorless classroom of 
old—the “knowledge-box” that was 
directed and controlled by a stern 
and autocratic task-master whose 
purpose was to train children in the 
devious and dubious pathways of a 
routine and monotonous curriculum. 


ODERN education is democratic 
education. In a 1940 publica- 

tion of the Educational Policies 
Commission* there are summed up 
several hallmarks of democratic 


education, which are presented in 
condensed form below. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION CON. 
CERNS ITSELF WITH THE FOL- 
LOWING: 


1. The welfare of all. 

2. Justice and equal educational 
opportunity to all. 

3. Respect for the basic freedoms. 

4. Economic, political and _ social 
conditions needed for free living. 

5. Sharing by community members 
in the determination of educa- 
tional policy. 

6. Democratic procedures in the 
classroom, in administration, and 
in all student affairs. 

7. Respect for competence in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

8. Every privilege entailing a cor- 
responding duty, and an account- 
ing to the group which granted 
the privilege. 

9. Peaceful and orderly change. 

10. The liberation anu use of the 
intelligence of all, 

11. Loyalty to democracy through 
an understanding and. apprecia- 
tion of its implications. 

* Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1940, pp. 35- 
39. 


EDMONTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The schedule has been negotiated 
by the Salary Committees of the 
Board and of the Locals of the 
A.T.A. It has been approved by two 
of the three Locals and is to be 
presented for approval to the other 
Local and to the School Board. 
This schedule gives the teachers of 
Edmonton the highest average salary 
in Alberta, just under $3,000. Of 
special interest to the teachers who 
endorse a single salary schedule is 
the increase in the allowance for 
each year of training to $250 on 
maximum salary. 
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Main features of new schedule: 


1. Lowest. Salary .................... $1795 
2. Highest salary .................... 5840 
3. Average increase over 

$047) 20 w2le-busaiails $450-500 


4. Average salary now almost 3000 
5. Allowances for each year of 
training > 3; baicocsiuiadi.. 175 
For further details write to A.T.A. 
office or to: 
Mr. R. K. Colter, 
Chairman, Teachers’ 
Negotiating Committee, 
Victoria High School, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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NOTES and COMMENTS .... 


@ Alberta is a wealthy Province but 
neither Alberta nor any other State 
can ever become a great province 
with second-rate schools. 

@ Under Section 293A of The 
School Act many Municipal Govern- 
ments have already asked the De- 
partment of Education, through the 
assistance of the Department of 
Municipal Affairs to reduce the re- 
quisition made by school boards upon 
their respective municipalities. 

@ Hon. Ivan Casey’s first formal 
address as Minister of Education, 
was to the Annual General Meeting 
1948. Ivan Casey’s many friends 
among the Councillors were pleased 
with what he said as were those who 
heard Mr. Casey for the first time. 
Mr. Casey discussed some of the 
main details of the new pension plan. 
@ Teachers suspect, with good rea- 
son, that the motive behind 293A 
is simply to keep teachers’ salaries 
down. 

@ Mr. Henry E. Spencer, President 
of the A.S.T.A. shook and shocked 
every Councillor at the A.G.M. when 
he told them about the newest 
straight-jacket for schools, allowing 
only a 10% stretch, being prepared 
by the Legislature. 

@ The reaction of the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting was violent and direct. 
First the Annual General Meeting 
got the details of Amendment 293A. 
Then hundreds of telegrams were 
sent to the members of the Legisla- 
ture, protesting the unfairness of 
the restrictions and also of the tactics 
in bringing this Amendment before 
the Legislature without allowing any 
one of the interested groups a chance 
to give an opinion of the proposed 
Amendment. Mr. L. D. Hyndman, our 
solicitor, spent the afternoon and 
evening at the Legislature trying to 
convince the members that the pro- 
posed Amendment was unfair, un- 
necessary and unwise. The only con- 
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cession was to double the stretch 
that will be allowed in the straight- 
jacket—20% instead of 10%. 

@ Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister 
of Education, gave the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting information of interest 
to Councillors, with one exception. 
@Dean LaZerte, Past President of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
presented the President, Dr. H. E. 
Smith, with a gavel as a souvenir of 
his year of office. The gavel was 
made under the direction of Mr. 
Jim Fowler, Principal of the Institute 
of Technology and Art. 

@Also present at the Convention in 
their official capacities were Mr. A. 
L. Doucette, Mr. J. Fowler, Mr. R. 
Hennig, Mr. M. L. Watts and Mr. 
Munroe Macleod. 

@ Pensions: Dr. H. E. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Alberta Teachers’ Associ- 
ation reported on behalf of the 
Pensions Committee. The Councillors 
listened with interest to the details 
of the new scheme. Only a few ques- 
tions were raised. But many teachers 
throughout Alberta, who are close 
to 65 years of age, are feeling better 
than they have for years and they 
are sleeping better. Today, thanks 
to the new pension scheme, no teach- 
er need dread his 65th birthday. 

@ The Councillors to the Annual 
General Meeting dealt with 11 re- 
ports and approximately 90 resolu- 
tions—listened to two addresses of 
welcome, five fraternal greetings, 
including one that ran on for over 
forty minutes, heard Dr. Harral give 
four inspiring addresses and other 
Councillors and Executive members 
speak at least once. 

@ The Publicity the Annual General 
Meeting got through the press was 
not as good as is usual in Calgary— 
perhaps because Barbara Ann Scott 
was in the city for the Dominion 
Skating Championships. 

@ Dr. Stewart Harral, Director of 
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Public Relations of the University 
of Oklahoma, spoke to the Council- 
lors once on Monday, once on Wed- 
nesday and twice on Tuesday. He 
met with 16 individuals or groups in 
consultation, by appointment. 

@ Public Relations and Educational 
Publicity are two of our biggest 
problems in Alberta. Dr. Harral told 
us in a sensible practical way, how 
to sell good schools to the people of 
this Province. What every Local 
must do now is to put someone in 
charge of publicity, someone who 
knows how to get things done and at 
the same time every teacher should 
know about his responsibility in good 
public relations. 

“@ The new salary schedule for 
Okotoks was published in the April 
issue of the Trustees’ Magazine. It 
is not one of our best schedules. 

@ Summer Session Notes—Educa- 
tion 576 is being offered in the 1948 
Summer Session as a result of a 
number of requests by post-graduate 
students, who are desirous of taking 
this course. It will cover advanced 
work in statistics, particularly with 
relation to design of experiments, 
texts of significance and validity and 
reliability of texts. It will also cover 
thoroughly the testing program in 
elementary and secondary schools, as 
well as intelligence, aptitude and 
personality testing. The course is 
scheduled from 4 o’clock to 6 o’clock, 
five afternoons a week. 

@ All principals, supervisors and 
teachers interested in the super- 
vision of elementary school subjects 
are urged to consider the desirability 
of Education 322 and 328, courses 
designed to cover the psychology and 
supervision of Reading and Arithme- 
tic respectively. 

@ Teachers who were certificated 
during the term with incomplete 
matriculation should note that 
English XII, Social Studies XII ¢ «ud 
Biology XII are being offered in the 
Summer Session to clear up these 
deficiencies. These courses cover the 
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material outlined in the Grade XII 
Course of Studies for these subjects. 
Final examinations in these units will 
be held at the conclusion of the Sum- 
mer Session. 

@ The Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta reports that 
new rulings make sound moving pic- 
ture projectors imported from the 
United States, again available for 
schools. As a part of the U.S. dollar 
saving program introduced by the 
Dominion Government last Novem- 
ber, sound projectors were at first 
banned completely, and subsequent- 
ly admitted on payment of an Excise 
Tax of 25%. In March, the ban was 
re-imposed but has again been lifted 
and sound projectors may now be 
imported on payment of duty, sales 
and excise tax. The effect is to raise 
the price considerably on most U.S. 
made projectors. 

A Canadian built sound projector, 
the Audio-Visual Educator, has made 
its appearance and is being widely 
sold in the East. The Department of 
Extension will handle educational 
sales of the Audio-Visual Educator 
in Alberta as well as the Bell and 
Howell Filmosound and Moviemite 
projectors. Servicing will also be 
available at the University for all of 
these machines. 


In spite of Britain’s economic dif- 
ficulties, the country will spend 
more money on education during the 
next twelve months than in any 
previous years in history. Some 
$544,000,000 will be disbursed in 
England and Wales, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent.—Worldover 
Press. 


It may be that the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, but that’s the way 
to bet.—Damon Runyon. 


The place for the teacher is in the 
firing line of civilization. 
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The Recruitment and Selection of Teachers 


AS LONG as there are fewer peo- 
ple entering the teaching pro- 
fession than there are position to be 
filled, and as long as the authorities 
consider that preparing a teacher of 
some kind for every school is more 
important than preparing and select- 
ing teachers of high quality only, 
the conditions of recruitment will 


NOTES FROM B.C. 
Cranbrook Tax Rate 48 Mills 

CRANBROOK, B.C.— City 
tax rate in process of deriva- 
tion of mill rate from estimates 
of various departments, will be 
48 mills in 1948, compared to 
38 mills in 1947. 

The 48 mills is composed of 
34 mills for school purposes, 
substantially higher than the 
1947 rate of 21% mills; eight 
mills for general city purposes, 
compared with nine mills in 
1947; and six mills for deben- 
ture purposes, compared with 
7% mills for this purpose last 
year. 

Minister of Education Scores 
Criticism of Educational Costs 


The new Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Hon. W. T. Straith, 
in a one hour address at the 
opening session of the Easter 


Convention, soundly and im- 
pressively defended the rising 
cost of education in this Prov- 
ince. 

“Education is not to blame 
for the sales tax,” he stated 
emphatically and went on to 
show that although education 
costs have risen from $2,500,- 
000 to $8,500,000 in the past 
nine years, they had increased 
only one per cent of the total 
government expenditure for the 
same period— 15.27 per cent 
to 16.34 per cent. 





be of much more importance than 
those of the selection of teachers. 

In the recruitment of teachers, 
however, there is a grave danger that 
the more obvious but less important 
phases of a recruiting program may 
be carried out and the less obvious 
but more important phases may be 
overlooked; partly because they are 
the more difficut. For instance, a 
method of recruitment that readily 
suggests itself is to have representa- 
tives of the profession, like Super- 
intendents of Schools, or members of 
the teacher training staff set forth 
to Grade 12 classes, in as glowing 
terms as possible, the glorious op- 
portunities of teaching as a profes- 
sion, including its dignity and its 
possibilities for social service. An- 
other not less obvious method is to 
prepare an attractive brochure on 
the noble vocation of teaching and 
distribute it to possible candidates 
for teaching. It may be possible, by 
these obvious methods, to induce a 
number to enter professional institu- 
tions for the training of teachers, 
but because the less obvious, though 
more fundamental factors in the re- 
cruitment have been neglected, the 
better graduates of our high schools 
move on into other professions or 
if they do become teachers they 
soon become disillusioned and seek 
other employment. 


OBITUARY 


Miss Marion Mackay, a former 
member of the Queen’s Avenue 
School staff, died at Vancouver on 
April 27. Of her forty years service 
to the teaching profession, thirty-one 
were spent in Alberta. 








Miss Gwen Richardson, a member 
of the Innisfail staff, died very 
suddenly on April 21. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON TAXATION” 


(Judge Report) 


Part [IX—Amendments to Statutes: 

School Act and School Taxation 

Act: 

It is recommended that Section 
292 of the School Act and Sections 
27 and 28 of the School Taxation 
Act be amended by striking out the 
provision that an additional amount 
to be approved by the Minister, can 
be set aside as a reserve fund for 
future capital expenditures, in the 
budgets of school districts and school 
divisions. 

Part X—Summary of Recommenda- 
tions: 
9. Provides for an _ additional 
school grant of $1,650,000. 


10. Provides for a total minimum 
school grant of $6,850,000. 

11. Provides that the additional 
grant of $1,650,000 be distri- 
buted to school districts and 
school divisions, so as to approxi- 
mate the support per pupil en- 
rolled for each class of school 
district or school division as 
set out on page 67. 

12. Provides for a committee to 
determine co-terminus boundar- 
ies for municipal districts and 
school divisions. 

13. Provides for a survey of defec- 
tive school buildings. 


Others Like It Hot - - This Way 


F FOR various reasons children 
are unable to have adequate 
lunches at school, you may decide to 
prepare some simple dish in the class- 
room. 

To be practical and fit into the 
rural program it must take the mini- 
mum of time and offer many oppor- 
tunities for further teaching. You 
may desire proof that such a scheme 
will benefit the children. Aside from 
passing along what other teachers 
say about a hot lunch program at 
school, there is little concrete evi- 
dence to prove the actual benefits 
to health of such a program. How- 
ever, such statements as the follow- 
ing are mentioned here because they 
have been made by teachers: chil- 
dren take longer to eat, enjoy their 
meal more, seem more rested for 
the afternoon session, show better 
attendance and progress and present 
less disciplinary problems. Aside 
from learning to work together, the 
children see the classroom as a lab 
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for practising the health rules. Thus, 
if Johnny has not washed his hands, 
he cannot prepare the soup for the 
class. 


EFORE you can really make a 

start, you will have to take stock 

of school and community resources. 

Since the real benefit is to be to the 

children, how about starting this 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

GRADE XII SUBJECTS AT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

To meet the needs of a large 
number of teachers who still have 
Grade XII deficiencies the Faculty 
of Education is offering Grade XII 
courses in English, Social Studies 
and Biology at this year’s summer 
session beginning July 5th and end- 
ing August 138th (1948). Successful 
completion of these courses will be 
accepted by the Department of 
Education and the Faculty of Educa- 
tion for matriculation and the high 
school diploma. 

These courses are designed for 
teachers who have not been able to 
register for courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Education degree, or 
the Senior Elementary and Intermedi- 
ate Certificate, or the Junior Certifi- 
cate for the High School, or the High 
School Certificate. 

The attention of all teachers is 
drawn to the following offerings at 
Summer School, all of which are 
accepted for Grade XII credits, as 
indicated: 

Summer School Grade XII 
Physics A equivalent to Physics 2 
Chemistry A ” ” Chemistry 2 


Latin A a a Latin 3 
French A o a French 3 
German A ” ” German 3 
English 


Biology 

Students who take the summer 
course in Mathematics A, however, 
are required to write the Depart- 
mental examination (June or 
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Social Studies as explained above 


August) in Algebra 2 or Trigono- 
metry and Analytical Geometry, or 
both, if they wish Grade XII stand- 
ing in Mathematics. 

Applications for the above courses 
should be directed to Dr. M. E. 
LaZerte, Dean of the Faculty of 
Education, Edmonton, or to Mr. G. 
M. Dunlop, Director of the Summer 
Session, Faculty of Education, Ed- 
monton. Applications should be made 
immediately. The period for receiv- 
ing applications has been extended, 
especially to accommodate teachers 
who are desirous of taking, these 
courses to clear their matriculation 
deficiencies. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Three French films in the Audio- 
Visual Branch library will give teach- 
ers of French an opportunity of en- 
livening their French classes and of 
teaching French as a spoken lan- 
guage. They are: 

T-320 French “U”—A native 
Frenchman teaches a class of English- 
speaking boys and girls ef high 
school agé how to pronounce the 
French “U’’, Repetition and practice 
is used until a very decided improve- 
ment can be noticed in their pro- 
nunciation of this vowel. 

T-258 Le Gare—tThis is the con- 
versation of a native Frenchman, his 
twelve year old daughter, and a 
porter at a railway station in France, 
The French script has been tran- 
scribed by Miss McLaggan of Gar- 
neau High School and will be circu- 
lated with the film. 

T-451 Les Canaux—Like the other 
two films described above, this film 
has been designed to help students 
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to learn to speak the French lan- 
guage. It is one of the best films 
we have seen for that purpose. The 
conversation is carefully chosen. 
Basic phrases and sentences from it 
appear on the screen. The speaking 
is at intervals throughout the film, 
allowing time for the student to 
gather his wits before the conversa- 
tions gets beyond him and also for 
the teacher to interpolate with assist- 
ance if that is desired. Miss Me- 
Laggan has also transcribed the con- 
versation for this film. It will be 
circulated with the film and should 
assist in making the use of it effect- 
ive in the classroom. ; 


NEWS BULLETINS 


Recently the Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta has been send- 
ing News Bulletins to the principals 
and teachers of High Schools. In 
addition to carrying items of general 
interest to educationists these bulle- 
tins contain material that should 
appeal to high school students. It is 
hoped that they will create an inter- 
est in study on the university level 
including the courses offered by. the 
Faculty of Education. 

It is requested that principals and 
teachers bring these bulletins to the 
attention of their students and give 
due consideration to the teaching 
profession when discussing the vari- 
ous lines of activity that young peo- 
ple may follow on leaving high school. 


UNIT TESTS, Grades X and XI 


Unit Tests for Chemistry 1 and 
Geometry 1 are now available at 
the School-Book Branch at the fol- 
lowing rates: 

Test Booklet (5 Unit Tests) 
for Chemistry 1, 
per booklet .~................... 25¢ 
Test Booklet (5 Unit Tests) 
for Geometry 1, 


WOT DOMME <icicics-cosiveceeet 30c 
Keys for Unit Tests in 
Chemistry 1—per set ............ 20c 
Keys for Unit Tests in 
Geometry 1—per set .......... 20¢ 
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FREE... 


TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
ON THE STORY OF 


COTTON- 


|r 
SS 
. \e i 





Henk is a story for 
your school children that is fascinat- 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This ully illus- 
trated book explains the intricate 

rocess of transforming raw cotton 
into finished cloth. 


PLO, THIS FREE 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 


which shows 5 steps 
in the development 
of cotton and 4 ¥¢ 
samples of fin- 
ished cloth. 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 








Advertising Manager, 
Dominion Textite Company Loren, 
P.O. Box 250, Montreal, Que. 


0 in Encuiss or in Frencu [] 


Please send me your demonstration kit and a copy 
of “Everybody Uses Corton” as specified below: 


Name.. 
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GRADE IX EXAMINATIONS 
Teachers of Grade IX are hereby Cards or on the Principal’s Confi- 
advised that it will be unnecessary dential Report, both of which are 
for them to submit students’ marks regularly submitted each year to the 
in Reading on the Grade IX Record Examinations Branch. 


The following letter recently received by the Minister of Education 
concerns an organization which appears to provide a dependable method 
of sending standardized packages costing $10.00 apiece to designated 
persons in the European relief area. Those schools or classes who wish 
to send packages should write to the address indicated in the letterhead 


for further information. 


Co-operative for American Remittances 
to Europe, Ine. 


(A Non-Profit Corporation) 


Canadian Office: Room 209, 193 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Telephone 2-9657 


President: 

MURRAY D. LINCOLN, BREEN MELVIN, 
CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE, U.S.A. Canadian Representative 
General Manager: March 12, 1948. 


PAUL COMLY FRENCH. 


The Minister of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


It is the hope of (Canadian) CARE to promote a more wide- 
spread interest amongst educational organizations in the services 
it has to offer in sending aid to the needy people of Europe; in 
this case, the needy students and staffs of the elementary and 
secondary schools. 


(Canadian) CARE does not conflict with any other agency 
for the relief of Europe. Nor is it a collection agency. It offers a 
unique means whereby individuals or groups may provide for the 
alleviation of suffering at a minimum of effort and cost and 
guarantees delivery of the aid despatched. 


Because we believe that CARE has an efficient service to 
offer to the schools of Canada, we are writing to you as Minister of 
Education for Alberta in order to ask if you will be kind enough 
to bring (Canadian) CARE to the attention of the school inspectors 
and principals within your jurisdiction. . 


Yours sincerely, 


J. K. ARNOLD, 
Public Relations. 
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WERE YOU FORCED TO SIGN 
TWO CONTRACTS? 
(One for May and June 1948, 
One for September 1948) 
READ THIS STATEMENT 
McLeod Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
May 3, 1948. 
E. C. Ansley, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 


Re: Teachers’ Engagements. 
Dear Mr. Ansley: 

We are instructed by you that 
certain School Boards are engaging 
new teachers recently graduated 
from the Faculty of Education, 
under what purport to be two con- 
tracts—the first being to teach from 
the present time until June 30th, 
1948, and the second being for the 
school year beginning September 1st, 
1948. Moreover, we understand these 
teachers are taking the place of 
“sitters” and therefore are not 
“substitutes” or “temporary” teach- 
ers within the meaning of Section 
166 of The School Act. 

Being teachers regularly engaged 
in the ordinary sense, they must be 
accredited the full rights of teachers. 

Section 166 (4) of the Act pro- 
vides that every engagement of a 
teacher (except in the case of a sub- 
stitute or temporary teacher) shall 
continue in force from year to year 
unless the teacher’s certificate is 
suspended or cancelled. 

Section 167 of the Act deals with 
the manner in. which a Board or a 
teacher may terminate an engage- 
ment. Each must give thirty days 
notice but no notice may be given 
by a Board (without the approval 
of the Minister of Education) unless 
the Board gives notice taking effect 
in July. To give notice effective in 
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July, the Board must give notice on 
or before June 20th. 

The teacher may give the Board 
notice without the Minister’s ap- 
proval, effective in either July or 
August, but if it is a notice effect- 
ive in August, it must be given on or 
before July 20th. 

If a teacher receives proper notice 
and disputes it or disagrees with it, 
he has the right to appeal to the 
Board of Reference set up by the 
Act. The Board of Reference is 
usually a District Court Judge, who 
hears disputes in the summertime. 
The Act provides that a School Board 
must be able to show certain very 
good reasons why the teacher’s en- 
gagement was terminated. Failure of 
the Trustees to convince the Board 
of Reference results in the reinstate- 
ment of the teacher. 

In 1947 the Legislature amended 
Section 167 (dealing with notice of 
termination) by adding a third Sub- 
Section which provides that no notice 
of termination of an engagement 
entered into before July 20th, under 
which no service is to be rendered 
until after July 20th, may be given 
by either party before July 20th (ex- 
cept with the Minister’s consent). 

This resume of certain Sections of 
the Statute is not exhaustive and 
before acting upon any of them, 
precise details should be obtained 
from the General Secretary of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that the intent of the Statute is to 
provide a certain degree of security 
to the teacher once an engagement 
has been entered into and yet to 
enable the teacher to terminate on 
proper notice in July or August. 

The first engagement is obviously 
one which is carried forward from 
year to year without a new arrange- 
ment being made. 
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It is, therefore, clearly against the 
spirit of the Act for a School Board 
to. enter into two contracts with 
a teacher, one being for, say, May 
and June, and the other commencing 
in September. 

While there has been no judicial 
decision on the proper interpretation 
of Section 167 (3) in its relation 
to the other provisions of the Act, 
and it is therefore impossible to 
point to any actual authority, never- 
theless, in our view the better opin- 
ion is that in fact two contracts will 
not be recognized. 

Engagement involving commence- 
ment of work in May or June must 
become the sole contract and the 
other can be disregarded. If this be 
true, as we believe would be the 
ultimate interpretation of the com- 
bined effect of these parts of the 
Statute applied to such a state of 
facts, the teacher may terminate the 
engagement of the first contract by 
proper notice given in June or July, 
and thereafter need not report. for 
duty on September 1st but instead 
may seek engagement with another 
School. Board. 

However, that Board which has 
given the teacher employment com- 
mencing in May. or June, cannot 
give.effective notice of. termination 
if. the teacher. disagrees unless the 
Board. .can: establish \its case’-within 
Section 171 ..(6),. and show a Board 
of Reference that there exists’ some 
one'or more very .good reasons: why 


LEATHERCRAFT 
Learn it the BEDFORD way!! 


Write now for information about the 

most thorough and practical leather- 

craft course available—July and 
August in Vancouver. 


Catalogue upon request. 


Bedford Fine Leathers Ltd. 
578 Seymour St., Vancouver, B.C. 





the teacher should be dismissed: This 
series of réasons is set forth in said 
Sub-Section. 

Briefly in conclusion, therefore, 
we say that in our opinion, if a 
teacher has entered into two such 
contracts he may, by proper notice, 
terminate the engagement in July or 
August this year and need not teach 
for his employer Board in the school 
year commencing next September, 
because the purported second con- 
tract is not an effective contract. 

Yours truly, 
FIELD & HYNDMAN. 
Per: L. D. Hyndman. 





To the Editor: 

I noticed with a great deal of in- 
terest in the February edition of the 
A.T.A. Magazine an article under 
the heading, “Religious Education, 
Bible Education,” written by the 
President of the A.T.A. I drew the 
conclusion from this article that it 
was written as a result of the dis- 
cussions and resolutions (which the 
President of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association: terms ‘‘vague. and am- 
biguous”) at the annual convention 
of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association at Calgary last Nover 
ber. 

Dr. Smith advances some pros and 
cons on his subject for the guidance 
of his readers to the intent that they 
may be able to take an intelligent 
stand for or against the introduction 
of this subject in our schools. . The 
writer then. concludes his. article. 

The abrupt ending left me, as..a 
citizen and parent to say the least, 
at sea. I doubt very much if the 
readers are interested at this time in 
pros and cons because these have 
existed from the beginning of time 
and are therefore not important. 
What, to the reader, would be im- 
portant is what does’ Dr. Smith 
think? As one of the foremost edu- 
cators of this Province, is he or is he 
not in favour of teaching the ethics 
of Christianity in our schools. What 
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stand will he take when resolution 
No. 27, published in the March issue 
of the A.T.A. Magazine, is voted on 
at the Annual General Meeting dur- 
ing Easter week? 

Before he speaks or votes on this 
resolution, may I ask him to be 
guided in his actions in the light of 
Psalm 33, verse 12: “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord; and 
the people whom He hath chosen for 
His own inheritance,” and Isaiah 60, 
verse 12: ‘‘For the nation and king- 
dom that will not serve Thee shall 
perish; yea those nations shall be 
utterly wasted,’’ to decide between 
Christ and chaos, and to remember 
that the very children affected by his 
stand are the men and women who 
in the very near future will be call- 
ed upon to solve the great and many 
problems of this our Canadian Chris- 
tian democracy. t 

May 1 in conclusion point to the 
Province of Ontario, whose. compro- 
mise programme is neither. thin nor 
anaemic, and its attempt to mediate 
conflicting credal convictions has 
precipitated no open animosity or 
conflict, as suggested as a ‘point 
against Bible education in our Al- 
berta: schools. 

C. K. MAST, ‘Chairman, 
Barrhead S.D. No. 59, 
Member of: Executive 
Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association. 

Note—‘“Programme for Religious 
Education in the Public Schools (in 
Ontario) 1944,” Teachers’ Manual. 





~"FHAT BOGEY: JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
To the Editor; 

The Canada Year Book always fas- 
cinates me, As an “antidote to’ un- 
founded misapprehension. and pro- 
pagandist pressures it can be high- 
ly commended. 

For example,. how often do. we 
hear. people talking with a note of 
panie about the dreadful increase in 
juvenile. delinquency. Turn to page 
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255 of the 1947 C.Y.B. for the facts. 

Here is an abridgement of the table: 

“Convictions of Juveniles for Major 

Offences ... 1922-1945”. 

Total Juvenile Convictions for Major 
Offences in Canada 

Per 100,000 Population 


SORE 5 Abst Eanes 46 
Ty ve kcaceetten cbs ones 51 
BON. lente iow case aainnnnncqnies 54 
I si Sskdbasescadinsac-etetivned 51 
BI piok cia cia th esswtebieitaveesdnay 55 
MD abide eaicoeeybvsveninodenay 49 
TOON: Sticebedtenten-eaanch ites 49 
£OS6 +u...1al..ceusacs..nd 45 
1930), tudnyacaunaidar 45 
1O40ii pl adda AT 
ee Se inaranentiy 60 
TI eco ncnstonsxnssics 55 
BIO sa cidigscserrasinisdcass ines 47 


Offences covered in the above 
table include assault, breaking and 
entering, theft, destructiveness, 
forging cheques and other offences 
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of criminal type or tendency. The 
table does not include cycling on 
sidewalk, cycling without lights after 
dark, or similar offences in which 
the severity and efficiency of the 
police tends to vary from year to 
year. 


I would submit, sir, that the con- 
stancy of these figures during such 
a period of boom, depression and war 
is evidence of a very wholesome 
stabilizing influence exercised by 
the schools throughout the years. 


By all means let us combat 
juvenile delinquency—but let us not 
be despondent in the light of the 
facts. 

Yours, 


A. J. H. POWELL. 
McCauley School, Edmonton. 


NOTICE 


No general school holiday is being 
declared on June 7, the day pro- 
claimed for the celebration of the 
birthday of His Majesty the King. 
Ugder the provisions of The School 
Act any school board may declare 
it to be a holiday with respect to 
the schools under its jurisdiction. 
The question as to whether or not 
the day will be observed by the 
schools will be left to local deter- 
mination. 

W. H. SWIFT, 
Deputy Minister. 


Elections of District Represent- 
ative for Northwestern 
Alberta Constituency 

Nominations for the position 

of District Representative on 


the Provincial Executive closed 
on May 8. At this date only one 
nomination had been received 
by the General Secretary, that 
of Mr. F. C. Toews, Halcourt. 





Yesterday, the battlegrounds of 
freedom were in the streets, in the 
fields,, on the beaches, in the mountain 
passes, on the snow-capped mountains, 
in the trees, in the fox-holes, in the 
trackless jungles, in the seas, in the 
skies—all over the world. Today, the 
battlegrounds of freedom are in the 
schools, the churches, the homes, the 
places of business, in our cars, on 
the sidewalks, in our clubs, at our 
shows in our night clubs—wherever 
we are at the time we are there. As 
we learn to live together as free men 
in the smaller everyday affairs of 
life, we will build the kind of country 
of our dreams. We can have the kind 
of community, the kind of city, and 
the kind of world we are willing to 
build day in and day out as we live 
together.—Alexander J. Stoddard. 





“He was at that awkward stage 
when his vice was changing.”—E.N. 
National Education. 


Shop at The BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION 
Continued from Page 16) 


in “Alice in Wonderland” of the cat 
which disappeared and left its grin 
behind. That is about all we have left 
in the Christian cultus in education 
today, and at the rate we are going 
that too will soon vanish. 

These then are the points on which 
‘we accuse modern education of fail- 
ing. It has our children and young 
people five or six hours a day, five 
days a week, for forty weeks a year. 
That’s a lot of time. And if education 
is failing on these major points, 
nothing very praiseworthy can be 
said for it. As parents and Christian 
citizens we must demand a radical 
change and early results. 


B 


Where then is the trouble? Can we 
be specific and clear on this? Let 
me resort to Lewis Carroll’s whimsi- 
cal description of “For School in the 
Sea” in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
There the mock turtle says that 
Arithmetic includes Ambition, Dis- 
traction, Uglification and Derision. 
I hope you won’t think me unkind 
when I say that here we have a fair 
description of much modern educa- 
tion. Look closely. 

1. Ambition. Modern education is 
utilitarian or practical—“useful!’’ Its 
primary business is to help young 
people to earn a comfortable, if not 
affluent living. Hence the so-called 
“useful pursuits,’’ engineering, com- 
merce, science, agriculture, dentistry, 
medicine, law, are crowded, while 
those of teaching or the ministry are 
empty. (Canada was short 7276 
teachers in 1947 in public education) 
I am not recrying the “practical” 
professions they can _ contribute 
mightly to human welfare, but in the 
last analysis they do not deal with 
man’s basic problems. Bodily health, 
comforts, better homes and roads and 
bridges are all fine, but man’s deep- 
est needs are of a different sort. 
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Mark Van Doren reminds us that 
the first and most practical thing a 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, etc., has 
to be is a person. That, my friends, 
demands more than vocational train- 
ing and skill. 


ILLIAM R. WEBB, a famous 

Tennessee Schoolmaster, was 
invited to speak at a conference at 
Ponoka College on “The Place of 
Humanities in Education.” The man 
who preceded him didn’t think much 
of the humanities and emphasized 
the importance of practical educa- 
tion. “What we need is practical, 
down-to-earth courses,’ he _ said. 
“What I want my son to know how 
to do, for example, is to milk a cow.” 
“That is a very good idea” said Webb, 
when his turn came. “A very good 
idea. I want my son to be able to milk 
a cow, but I’d also like him able 
to do some things that a calf can’t 
do better!” 

2. Distraction. Modern education 
is plagued with distraction. We call 
it specialization, but what it often 
results in is distraction from life 
and knowledge and great values in 
an obsession with one tiny fragment 
or fraction. Majoring in fragments 
and fractions is not education at all. 
True education must have as its aim 
“to see life steadily and to see it 
whole”’—not to be distracted from 
life and its purpose and dignity by 
obsession with a minute corner of 
something or other. 

This does not mean that there is 
no proper and legitimate place for 
specialization in education. Special- 
ization is necessary if we are ever to 
get a grasp of what knowledge is, and 
to find delight in it. Specialization 
is also necessary to master, depth, 
and skill. A Jack-of-all-trades is a 
master of none. And a person who 
knows a little bit about a great 
many subjects is not as well educated 
as a person who knows a great deal 
about one or two subjects. But the 
dangers we face today are a deadly 
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narrowness, and the substitution of 
technical efficiency for education. 

3. Uglification. Utilitarian educa- 
tion is interested in utility not 
beauty. No wonder then that the 
effect is often to uglify rather than 
to beautify. 


ERHAPS NO one has pointed this 

out more clearly than Sinclair 
Lewis in his novels. In “Dodsworth” 
we have Mr. Dodsworth declaring 
that there is “more art in a nice shiny 
sparkplug than in all the Venuses 
de Milo ever created.’’ And in “‘Bab- 
bitt” Mr. B. says to his son who is 
learning Shakespeare, it would “be 
a good deal better if you took Busi- 
ness English, and learned how to 
write an ad, or letters that would 
pull.” 

4. Derision. Much modern “‘liberal”’ 
education is characterized by an in- 
discriminate debunking of everything 
older than the latest skirt length, 
jazz tune, or car model; an intellec- 
tual scorn and high browism towards 
all values, ideals and standards of 
the “old man” or the “old woman” 
or the “fuzzy old preacher.” And 
this new cogmatism has become more 
rigid, blinder and narrower, than any 
dogmatism which it condemns. We 
admit that there is a place for scorn 
in education, and a place for poking 
ridicule at a lot of the sacred cows 
of tradition. But, as Carlyle said, 
“Contempt is a dangerous element 
to sport in; a deadly one if we 
habitually live in it.’”” When every- 
thing becomes the butt of smart and 
cynical remarks then contempt has 
become chronic, and deadly. H. L. 
Mencken is not an example of the 
educated man! 


EWIS CARROLL cleverly adds to 

his tale “For the School in the 
Sea” that the way to study is to do 
lessons ten hours the first day, nine 
the next day, eight the next, etc. 
That’s the reason they’re called les- 
sons, he says, because they lessen 
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from day to day. And I fear the net 
result of much modern education is 
to lessen—to lessen the man and the 
woman, lessen their mental spontane- 
ity and sense of values, lessen their 
moral and spiritual fibre, lessen their 
faith in the Christian way of life, 
and lessen the chance for world peace 
and salvation. 
Cc 

In closing may I present the fol- 
lowing positive suggestions? 

1. We must reconsider the aims 
and purposes of true _ education. 
These are not only to impart facts, 
develop thinking powers, prepare one 
to make a living, but also to develop 
moral character, to inculate a proper 
sense of values, to broaden one’s 
humanity, to prepare one to live 
worthily and spiritually, and to pre- 
serve the basic values, ideals and 
faiths underlying our civilization. 

2. We must face clearly the 
limitations in our present prevailing 
education. If so, we shall, I believe, 
see that education based on the na- 
tural and social sciences alone is 
woefully inadequate, no matter what 
temporal (and temporary) blessings 
it may give us. This kind of educa- 
tion can tell us nothing about the 
ends and purposes and values of life, 
it doesn’t touch the realm from which 
motives and interests and drives pro- 
ceed, the spirit of man, and thus it 
is not its own master but simply a 
tool in the hands of others. It can 
do nothing to raise man above the 
savage, though it can, however, equip 
him to be a far more terrible and 
destructive savage than history has 
yet known. Only an education which 
includes humanities such as litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, history, morals 
and religion can meet our need. 

8. We who profess religion, partic- 
ularly Protestants, had better get 
busy and do a worthy job of teaching 
our children the faith which we have 
received. The situation is critical. The 
time is passing. We have a paideia, 
or way of nurture, which must be 
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taught. We must teach it in our 
homes, they come first and are most 
important, then in our Churches and 
Sunday Schools, and then by some 
method or other in the public schools. 
This means that we as parents had 
better take our responsibility more 
seriously. It means that we as Chris- 
tians must overhaul and revamp our 
whole religious education system— 
and instead of teaching silly, un- 
important things like coloring trees 
and snowmen, making Valentine 
cards, tieing knots, etc., use the few 
sacred hours we have the girls and 
boys to teach them religion, the Bible, 
our faith. The puerile fad of “teach- 
ing basket-weaving (or folk-dancing 
or sign-drawing) as a means of 
bringing in the Kingdom of Heaven” 
should have by now proved its shame. 

And we as citizens must somehow 
get together, representing both edu- 
cation and the various religious 
bodies, and chart a course for reli- 
gious instruction in the public school 
system, to do something to stem the 
tide.of religious illiteracy and train 


our children in the faith on which . 


our civilization rests. Who knows, 
the day might come’ when they would 
be more familiar with Jesus, Paul and 
Augustine than with Caesar, Hanni- 
bal and Napoleon; with Francis of 
Assisi, Savonarola and John Wesley 
than Robespierre, Nelson and Well- 
ington; with the holy prophets of 
Israel than with the lusty kings of 
Italy; with the rise of the Christian 


Church than with the fall of the 
Roman Empire; with the first and 
greatest commandment of love to God 
and one’s neighbour than with the 
second law of thermo-dynamics; 
with “the things that make for peace” 
and justice and brotherhood than 
with the things that make for war, 
injustice and inhumanity. The hour 
is late. The warning is plain—‘To 
be carnally minded is death; but to 
be spiritually minded is life and 
peace.” 


Flora Paine Hopf recommends 
that all report cards in the element- 
ary grades be abolished and a system 
of personal contact conferences sub- 
stituted for them. “Sets of papers 
on which no names have been writ- 
ten might be prepared for exhibits. 
A system of numbering might be 
used so the teacher could easily 
withdraw the proper set for com- 
parison. Parents will learn a great 
deal about their child’s position in 
the group by the inspection and com- 
parison of these sets. I believe the 
average: parent would welcome this 
procedure, for there would be the 
evidence of his ‘child’s accomplish- 
ment.”—-NEA Journal. 





Very few people find life worth 
living, but many make it so through 
some interior creative attitude, which 
they take out into everyday life. 
—A.G.M., 1948, Dr. Stewart Harral. 


Accommodation for Summer School Students 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


on the University Campus 


Regular University Rates 


Apply: 
THE RECTOR, 
St. Joseph’s College — University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 
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TEACHING IN THE NORTH 


BY CHRISTINE VAN DER MARK 
For the Alberta Educational Council 


AM going to speak on teaching in 

the North. By “North” I mean the 
isolated districts on the frontiers in 
the Northern parts of our province 
which are little known, really, and 
which have a great need for good 
teachers. 

In the past it was often argued 
that children in these districts could 
not appreciate education particu- 
larly; and that it was a thankless 
task to spend time and energy on 
them when one knew that in a few 
years these same children would be 
growing up to be loggers, fishers, 
trappers, in the bush, forgetting all 
they had ever learned in school. But 
today, conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing. New land is being opened up; 
highways are penetrating the lonely 
wilderness, taking our fast-moving 
world and its ways into the country 
of the Indian and the half-breed, the 
lone pioneer or trapper. 

+ + + 

The result of our present-day 
movement into the North is that the 
children growing up there have an 
increasing need for education. As 
things stand, many of these children 
do not even speak English, or if they 
do, they can scarcely read or under- 
stand the most simple arithmetic 
even at the school-leaving age. Fur- 
thermore, their knowledge of other 
lines in our complicated world is pa- 
thetically lacking. 

With the rapid growth of our Prov- 
ince, these same young people will 
shortly be at a tragic disadvantage. 
A whole generation of them will be 
left to struggle in an environment 
that will become more and more ad- 
vanced and strange to them; and 
they will be hopelessly ill-equipped 
to cope with the situation. Good 
teachers are, of course, needed every- 
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where, but it seems to me that they 
are needed particularly in these Nor- 
thern regions where the children 
sometimes have no background or 
encouragement, and often no con- 
ception of what the outside world is 
like, though that same world is so 
swiftly advancing upon them. 


HE difficulty in finding instruc- 
tion for these children lies in 
the hardships that teachers have to 
endure. These schools are far away 
from home and comfort. They are 
isolated from larger centres, and the 
prospect of teaching in them might 
seem a lonely one. It is true that to 
go into the North with purely selfish 
motives would prove frustrating in- 
deed; but for anyone of independent 
mind, with a real interest in people, 
and an adventurous spirit (which 
might otherwise be cramped in a con- 
ventional life) the North affords 
rich compensations. 

In these faraway places, a teacher 
who shows interest and sympathy for 
the children, is made welcome and 
taken into the heart of the commun- 
ity. Speaking for myself, I remem- 
ber one Northern school where the 
hospitality was really heart-warming. 
News of a teacher’s coming had mys- 
teriously preceded me when I was 
still on my way by wagon and trac- 
tor on the muddy road. Very soon 
lines of washing appeared in the little 
native village. The Hudson’s Bay was 
besieged by children purchasing 
new brightly-colored socks, and each 
little girl of school age was busy 
curling her hair. The women had 
scrubbed every inch of the teacher- 
age, and evidence of their thought- 
fulness for my comfort was every- 
where apparent in the little log 
shack. 
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When I visited the homes in the 
weeks that followed, I found I could 
scarcely leave without some contri- 
bution from the busy woman of the 
household. A bag of vegetables, a 
slab of fresh cake, some newly-made 
bread, a pie still warm from the 
oven; in these kindly gifts, they 
strove to show their appreciation for 
havipg a teacher in a school that 
often stood empty for months at a 
time. 


AR away as these schools are, and 
many of them having been ne- 
glected, they provide an untouched 
ground for the teacher. It is wonder- 
ful to go into a school where nothing 
has been done before, as everything 
you suggest is then new and interest- 
ing. I have found children who had 
never even heard the song “Three 
Blind Mice” or “John Brown’s Body,” 
or a multitude of other things that 


are familiar enough to be boring to- 


your pupils outside. But in the wilder- 

ness, the children are more likely to 

be unsophisticated and simple, easily 

pleased. They are as intelligent as 

children anywhere, and as interesting. 
* * & 


The diversions of a teacher in this 
type of district are of course bound 
to be different from those he or she 
would have in a more settled place, 
but they may be all the more in- 
teresting. The radio brings news, 
instructions, music, drama. I know 
that sounds commonplace, but when 
you come to think of it, few people 
in a busy city life really listen to their 
radios. So often the radio becomes 
merely a background. The same thing 
applies to books and to good maga- 
zines. Educated people in isolation 
are often far better informed than 
those with every advantage at hand. 
It is an informal life, and every op- 
portunity is taken to make the most 
of simple pleasures. Few of us real- 
ize how beautiful our country is, and 
in the North, so much of it is un- 
touched as yet. 

I would not try to minimize the 
hardships of this life of teaching in 
the North. But I should like to say 
again: it has rich compensations. One 
need not contemplate going there 
forever; but even in a couple of 
years, a really good teacher could 
bring light and help to these chil- 
dren who so greatly need it. 


TEACHERS’ TAKE HOME PAY 


Are teachers getting any better 
salaries than heretofore? 

In 1907-8, after two years’ college 
and one year’s experience, F. re- 
ceived a salary of £80 a year, tax 
free, as principal of a rural school. 
This sum is 1,600 shillings, and out 
west dollars are equivalent to shil- 
lings. After more than twenty years’ 
experience, last year F. received 
$1,430 after tax deductions. F. paid 
$120 a year for a poor furnished two- 
roomed shack. In 1908 F. paid 200 
shillings for a good six-roomed fur- 
nished teacherage. Coal cost $9.50 
a ton last winter, whereas in 1908 
1% shillings bought 1 cwt. (that is 
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$22 a ton). Milk in 1908 was %4 
shilling (that is 25c a quart). Shoes 
that would wear well for three years 
cost 10 shillings, and today $10 buys 
a poorer pair. As for holidays, at 
the dollar-shilling valuation, if F. 
could manage to save 60 shillings, 
it meant a six-eight days Paris Easter 
tour—all found—so today would 
$60.00 manage a Banff Easter vaca- 
tion. Such is progress! 

But in 1908 teachers did not have 
to put 1/10 of their salary on end- 
less summer schools, nor pay from 
their own pockets postage, stationery, 
study helps, occupational supplies, 
etc., etc., for their rural scholars. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


HE Geographical Magazine of 

London, England, has published 
several fully illustrated articles on 
art, such as “The Canadian Artist 
and the (Canadian Landscape,” “Paul 
Kane in Western Canada,” “Art and 
Environment in Australia,” “Van 
Gogh and Provence,” “Gauguin in the 
South Seas,” “‘Constable’s England,” 
etc. 
There is also a current series, 
“Animals in Art,” showing how ani- 
mals have been depicted by artists 
at different periods in different 
places, such as the Prehistoric, the 
South African Bushman, Greek, 
Roman and Eyyptian, etc. Another 
series, also current, is on British 
Artists abroad, beginning with the 
draughtsmen who accompanied Capt. 
Cook; through artists in China and 
India, up to the present day. 


The Magazine’s public object is 
further fulfilled by the fact that one 
half of all its profits is assigned to 
a Fund for the Promotion of Geo- 
graphical Knowledge, administered 
by a Board of Trustees, whose chair- 
man is the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Since the war 
some $18,000 have been: placed at 
the disposal of the Trustees, who 
have a completely free hand in mak- 
ing grants to persons of any nation- 
ality in any part of the world. 

—H. G. GLYDE. 


somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, 

Two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes, 

No reward is offered, 


For they are gone forever. 


Lost, 


On sale at the better newsstands or 





IN THE MAY ISSUE— 


JAN MAYEN ISLAND—colour-photo- 
graphs from the Oxford University Ex- 
ploration Club's 1947 expedition to 
this Arctic bird isle, with an article 
by the leader, A. J. Marshall. 
ECHOES’ OF ARCHANGEL—an ac- 
count of Russia's great Arctic seaport, 
with paintings by a British sailor- 
artist, reproduced in full colour. 
SOUTH-WEST ARABIA—eight striking 
photographic studies of people and 


places, taken recently by Wilfred 
Thesiger, D.S.O., in country hitherto 
unexplored. 


GOLCONDA —ancient fortress and 
treasure-house of Hyderabad, India's 
largest independent State. 
CRANFORD REVISITED—the scene of 
Mrs. Gaskell's novels as the visitor 
finds it today. 

CHINESE TOYS —street-vendors of 
China and what they sell to the chil- 
dren. 


by subscription from: Wm. Dawson Subscription 


| year $4.05 


Services Ltd. 


Toronto 1 Ontario 
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Trends in Elementary Curriculum 
Planning 


By DELIA E. KIBBE 
Reprinted from The Education Digest, October, 1947 


URVEYING curriculum trends in 
17 states, a committee from the 
State Directors of Elementary Edu- 
cation has analyzed state practices. 
All of the trends listed, as well as 


the committee’s tentative recom- 
mendations, are discussed here. 
TRENDS 


1. All of the states reporting 
showed a marked trend toward stimur 
lating and guiding statewide curricu- 
lum practices instead of prescribing 
rigid courses of study. This does not 
mean a lessening of responsibility and 
activity on the part of state depart- 
ments, but rather that the function 
of the state department has become 
one of leadership and guidance. Vigor- 
ous programs of curriculum develop- 
ment are in process, affecting work 
in the classrooms more significantly 
than the prescribed course of study, 
made remote from the field, can possi- 
bly do. State departments are: 

a) Stimulating local communities 
to think through the goals of edu- 
cation. 

b) Helping them to study the 
nature and needs of children and to 
use local resources and other ma- 
terials of learning. 

c) Helping to find appropriate 
means to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the curriculum. 

d) Through conferences, work- 
shops, printed guides, and other ways 
serving as a means of gathering to- 
gether and disseminating the best 
thinking and practices found in and 
out of the state. 

2. There is a trend toward partici- 
pation in planning by all who are 
affected by the planning. State coun- 
cils and committees have been organ- 
ized to facilitate wide participation. 
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Some states include lay members on 
the central committee or have lay 
advisory councils working with the 
curriculum councils. Florida, for in- 
stance, has a citizens’ committee on 
education which is authorized to in- 
augurate and conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of education in Florida 
and recommend action. 


TATE departnients are sponsoring 
workshops and work conferences 
to make it possible for many people 
to make significant contributions. 
These workshops are often carried on 
in cooperation with teacher-training 
institutions, sometimes on campus, 
sometimes in counties or local com- 
munities where they are easy of 
access and can use local schools and 
communities as laboratories. Two 
states report preschool and _ post- 
school conferences of one week each, 
with teachers on pay. Often these 
conferences are part of an inservice 
program. 

Departments of education are fa- 
cilitating wide participation in cur- 
riculum planning by providing time 
and money. In some states the legis- 
latures are budgeting some money 
specifically for curriculum develop- 
ment. Florida, for example, has been 
provided with a scholarship fund suf- 
ficient to permit one-fourth of the 
teachers of the state to be in summer 
school each summer. 

3. There is a trend toward basing 
curriculum programs on known facts 
of child development. State bulletins 
attempt to suggest programs based 
on child-study findings. In New 
Jersey an effort has been made to 
suggest a total program for each age 
group based on the known facts re- 
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garding its development. The program 
is broadly, though concretely de- 
scribed, leaving to the local schools 
the task of adapting it to the needs 
and experiences of their particular 
children. 


TATE bulletins are promoting the 

principle that effective learning 

is based on experience. They are rec- 

ognizing that rates of development 

differ and they therefore discourage 

fixed standards of attainment for 
each grade. 

Some states are recognizing the 
need for providing for continuous, 
uninterrupted development and are 
planning curriculums that are con- 
tinuous from kindergarten through 
high school. Georgia includes the pre- 
school and adult levels as well. 

If teachers are to help build pro- 
grams in harmony with the facts of 
child development, they must them- 
selves become, in a modest way, 
child-study specialists. Workshops in 
several states emphasize or center 
around child development. Specialists 
are used as workshop consultants and 
on curriculum committees. Two years 
ago Maryland procured Dr. Daniel 
A. Prescott and his staff from the 
Collaboration Center on Child Growth 
and Development, University of 
Chicago, as consultants for a three- 
year program. Persons selected from 
each county met with the consult- 
ants several days at the beginning of 
the first year, then returned to their 
counties and organized study groups. 
They met twice again to evaluate 
their work and to get further instruc- 
tions. Last summer the counties paid 
the expenses of 20 persons to the six- 
week workshop on human growth and 
development at the University of 
Chicago. These people became re- 
source persons in the program. 

4. There is a trend toward search- 
ing for evaluation procedures which 
are an integral part of the learning 
process and which are sufficiently 
broad. Reports indicate that, while 
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considerable progress has been made 
in eliminating negative devices, states 
are only beginning to progress toward 
a positive program. 

5. There is a trend toward ad- 
ministrative procedures which contri- 
bute to effective curriculum plan 
ning. Enlarging the administrative 
unit, equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity by increased state aid, plan- 
ning school buildings, suited to the 
curriculum, more and improved ma- 
terials and services all are reported 
as making possible better curricu- 
lum programs. 

6. There is a trend toward coop- 
eration in working on problems of 
curriculum development on a region- 
al and national basis. Among the pro- 
jects which are nationwide in scope 
are those of the Association of Chief 
State School Officers, the American 
Council on Teacher Education, and 
the American Council on Education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON 
STUDY OF TRENDS 


1. The committee recommends that 
means be sought “to assure that all 
teachers have a significant part in 
statewide programs of curriculum de- 
velopment.” It suggests particularly 
that there be well-organized curricu- 
lum workshops so located that they 
are available without cost to all 
teachers. 

2. The committee recommends that 
all people who are affected by the 
curriculum should share in planning 
it and strongly urges the cooperative 
activity of preservice and inservice 
groups in curriculum-development 
programs. Not only should teacher- 
training staffs participate in plan- 
ning field programs, but inservice 
groups should help in the development 
of the teacher-training curriculum. 
To study the function of laymen in 
curriculum development, the commit- 
tee suggests such questions as these: 
(a) What does community participa- 
tion in education involve? (b) What 
ends are to be sought through this 
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participation? (c) In what areas 
can laymen participate dynamically? 
(d) By what specific means can this 
participation be secured? 

8. As state departments release 
teachers from rigidly prescribed 
courses of study, state bulletins 
should be made increasingly useful. 
Curriculum centers should be located 
within easy reach of all teachers, 
with mobile units for remote areas. 

4. The committee recommends that 
means be continuously sought to im- 
plement the finding of child study in 


OTHERS LIKE IT 


the curriculum program. It believes 
that unless classroom teachers are 
helped to understand children, little 
progress will be made. 

5. The committee recommends state- 
wide, perhaps nationwide, study to 
discover what common. elements 
should underlie the development of 
curriculums for elementary schools. 

6. The committee recommends that 
greater emphasis be given at the 
state level of finding administrative 
procedures which facilitate the de- 
velopment of a sound curriculum. 


HOT—THIS WAY 


(Continued from Page 27) 


stock-taking with getting their re- 
action to this plan. Then there will 
be many questions. Is there adequate 
provision for washing hands, has the 
stove a flat top, if not, can an oil 
stove or hot plate be procured, is 
there a bit of space for a simple 
cupboard to hold the canned foods, 
cooking equipment, etc. What equip- 
ment will be necessary? Is there a 
provincial fund or a local organiza- 
tion which would contribute toward 
expenses, can recipes be procured? 
These are some of the questions 
which should arise, and answers 
would be available through your 
local school board or your Provincial 
Department of Health or Education. 
It might be added, though, that often 
teachers supplement any donated 
funds by money raised by the school 
from concerts, bazaars, etc. This 
cash could either pay for the food 
or the equipment. 

Some of the simplest hot dishes 
which children can prepare are those 
using milk such as canned soups, 
cocoa, or chowders. If surveys of 
lunches at your school have shown 
that milk is not a part of the car- 
ried lunches, this will be an excellent 
addition since milk is a “must” for 
every school child. Similarly, if vege- 
tables are lacking, cans of these may 
be heated and served at lunch time. 
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If you use a covered double boiler, 
a regular or improvised one, the 
food will heat slowly over the hot 
water and not require any watching. 
Such preparation simple as it is, 
offers opportunity for widening the 
pupils’ taste in food. This may be 
done by introducing the occasional 
nutritious food which may not be in 
common usage in that particular 
locality. If a child has helped to pre- 
pare the food, he is likely to be 
eager to taste it. It is always wise 
to keep mothers informed of the 
foods being prepared at school each 
day, so that she will pack the lunch 
to supply the other necessary foods. 


OME simple cookery does not turn 

the classroom into a kitchen. It 
does mean, however, that with care- 
ful planning the food preparation 
can be started at recess and the food 
will be steaming by the noon hour. 
Duties as cook, dishwasher and 
housekeeper can be drawn up with 
the pupils and rotated; the younger 
pupils can work along with the older 
ones. This cooperation is an excel- 
lent experience in team-work. 

Indeed, the learnings which are 
possible from a program of this type 
are many, and the effort of promot- 
ing such activities is deserving of 
every teacher’s consideration. 
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NEWS from Our Locals 


ANDREW 

The sixth A.T.A. meeting of the 
Andrew Sub-local was held on April 
30, 1948, at Andrew school. Presi- 
dent Mr. Myroslaw Krywaniuk acted 
as chairman and opened the meeting 
at 9:30 p.m. The secretary Mr. J. W. 
Huculak read newsletters Nos. 9 to 
12 inclusive of our General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Eric Ansley. Discus- 
sions followed on miscellaneous topics 
such as Salary Negotiations, Pension 
Scheme and Festival preparations. 


ATHABASCA 


The Executive of the Athabasca 
Local met in the Board Room Divi- 
sional office, Colinton, March 20. The 
President reported that the Arith- 
metic tests were ready for mailing 
to teachers. Resolutions for the 
A.G.M. were considered and instruc- 
tions given to the Councillors. The 
Executive voted to become.a member 
of the Alberta Educational Council. 
The next meeting will be held in the 
latter part of April. 


BON: ACCORD - GIBBONS 


The Bon Accord-Gibbons Sub-local 
held a meeting in the Bon Accord 
High Sehool on March 23. Various 
matters were discussed, particularly 
the salary schedule. The question of 
track meets was tabled for our next 
meeting. 

An after-meeting lunch was served 
by the Bon Accord staff. 


BUSBY-PICARDVILLE 


On March 19, at 4:30 p.m., nine 
members of the Busby-Picardville, 
Sub-local, met at the Convent, 
Picardville for their regular meeting. 

Mr. Ott, was chosen as our official 
Representative to meet the Westlock 
Board’s Committee regarding the 
proposed Track Meet to be held in 
May. 

Discussion was lively and varied, 
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touching on these points: Timetables, 
Planbooks, Parent-teacher Organiza- 
tions, teaching of Spelling, and the 
teaching of Religion. 

The highlights of our next meeting 
to be held at the home of Mrs. Hunt- 
er, Busby, are: Spelling Workbooks 
by Mrs. Campo, Social Studio discus- 
sion led by Mrs. Hunter, and a talk 
by Sister Cecelia on the “Easter 
Date”. 

Refreshments were served by the 
Sisters. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL BRANCH 


A.T.A. Local 64, Correspondence 
School Branch was pleased to have 
Mr. Eric Ansley, General Secretary, 
and Miss Goverman, reporter for 
Rural Editorial Service, as guests at 
its March meeting. 

Mr. Ansley addressed the meeting 
with a few general remarks con- 
cerning the resolutions for the 
A.G.M. There followed a very inter- 
esting discussion of several resolu- 
tions. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
Mr. Ansley for his’ assistance. 

Mrs. M. Weston, treasurer, report- 
ed that $75 had been donated by 
members and friends for the A.T.A. 
Parcels to Britain Fund. 

Miss Nancy Thompson, president, 
declared the meeting adjourned. 

The April meeting of Local 64, 
Correspondence School Branch was 
held in the office on the 14th. 

Reports from the delegates to the 
A.G.M. were heard. Mr. William 
Kostash gave his general impressions 
and spoke warmly of the guest 
speaker, Dr. Stewart Harral. Mrs. Vi 
Syrotuck reported on the resolutions. 

A vote of thanks was given the 
councillors by the members. 


DRAYTON VALLEY 
The monthly meeting of the Sub- 
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local was held at Drayton Valley 
teacherage on February ‘12. 

The main topi¢ under discussion 
was the spring track’ meet. Plans 
were made and a set of rules for 
governing the meet was drawn up. 


The meeting was the best attended 
of the year. The Executive is especi- 
ally grateful to those teachers who 
took the trouble to come from a dis- 
tance. 

Members enjoyed a luné¢h served 
by the hostess, Mrs. Pawluk. 


DRUMHELLER 


The . February meeting of the 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held in the 
High School... The attendance was 
small, due to stormy weather. After 
a short business meeting badminton 
was played. Lunch was. served by 
Mrs. Legate at her home. 

The regular meeting of the A.T.A, 
Sub-local was held in the Technical 
School March 17 with twenty-three 
present. Mr. J. Aasrud was, elected 
President. Mr. J. F. Watkin address- 
ed the meeting, taking as his topic, 
“The Slow Learner,’ with special at- 
tention given to the question of pro- 
motion. A short discussion followed, 
Lunch was served. 

All teachers were entitled to at- 
tend the meeting, held April 21 in the 
High School, which took the form of 
a social evening. The programme in- 
cluded badminton, table tennis, cards, 
etc. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The Evansburg- Wildwood Sub- 
local held the February meeting on 
the 21st at Wildwood. 


Report of the salary negotiating 
meeting was given by our councillor 
Mrs. Hellekson. A discussion follow- 
ed. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Mrs: Hellekson and Mr. Stone- 
hocker for their work re salaries. 

The highlight’ of the meeting was 
an inspection of the new school at 
Wildwood. 
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Director Wanted 


For girls’ (ages 8 - 14) sum- 
mer camp July 5 to August 16. 


Must have executive ability, 
camp experience and profi- 
ciency in sports. State experi- 
ence and salary. Send reply to 
Mrs. R. Spilsted, 11335 - 102 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta. 





Medicine Hat City 
Schools 


Applications are invited by 
the Board of Trustees of the 
Medicine Hat School District 
No. 76 for the following classes 
of teachers with duties to com- 
mence 1st September, 1948: 

High School — Academic, 

Commercial, Technical and 
Home Economics. 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Primary Specialists 

Salary and allowances for 


past experience and additional 
qualifications will be in accord- 
ance with the 1948-49 Salary 


Schedule. Applicants should 
state.age,..marital.status,..ex- 
perience, professional and 
special certificates, additional 
qualifications, degrees if any 
and where obtained*and Church 
affiliations. References or 
copies of Inspector’s Reports 
are also’ required. 
Apply to: 

MR. G. H. DAVISON, 
Secretary +Treasurer, Medicine 
Hat School District No. 76, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 











After the adjournment of the 
meeting lunch was served by Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Rehn and Mrs. Gibbs. 
March Meeting 

The March meeting of the Evans- 
burg-Wildwood Sub-local was held in 
the Grade X room of the Evansburg 
school. Six members were present. 
General discussions on conditions in 
a school room followed. A lunch was 
served by our host, Mr. Shaver. The 
meeting was then adjourned. The 
next meeting will be held in Wild- 
wood. 


HELDA 


On Friday, March 19, the Helda 
Sub-local of the A.T.A. held its first 
meeting of.the 1947-48 year, in the 
Lousana school. There were thirteen 
members present. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Mr, 
A. Schmiedl; Secretary, Mrs. E, 
Campbell. 

Discussions of the resolutions for 
the A.G.M., the Musical Festival and 
the Track Meet followed the election 
of officers. 

After the meeting, the Lousana 
teachers served lunch. 


EDSON 


The regular meeting of the Edson 
Sub-local was held in the Home Eco- 
nomics Room, Edson School, Wednes- 
day, March 24. 

A discussion of A.G.M. resolutions 
was held, Mr. Wells and Mr. Stone- 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


NOW UPSTAIRS 


SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 











hocker were elected to be delegates 
at the Convention. , 

Mr. Meade, President of the Sub- 
local reported the conclusion of a 
satisfactory schedule, negotiated by 
the Salary Schedule Committee. 

The matter of a Track Meet was 
tabled for consideration at a later 
date. 

Lunch was served by Kay Barker 
and Percy Wells. 


FOREMOST 


A second meeting of the Foremost 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held in Nemis- 
cam School on March 6, with seven 
members and Superintendent G. L. 
Mowat, present. 

A report was given by Miss 
Oestreich about the A.T.A. Food for 
British Teachers Fund, the Food for 
Britain Fund, and the Children’s 
Appeal Fund, resulting in motions 
requesting the Foremost Local to 
make a donation of $80.00 to British 
Teachers’ Fund, and $50.00 to the 
Canadian Appeal for Children. 

The committee that presented the 
teacherage problem to the members 
of the Divisional Board, at their 
March meeting, were given favorable 
attention, and an agreement that 
their brief, which they had outlined 
on paper, would receive future con- 
sideration. 

It is hoped we will have an Insti- 
tute in Foremost this spring, which 
will prove of value to our teachers, 
as present plans include a visit from 
Mr. Aldridge, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance. 

Following a discussion on track 
meets, it was decided to hold a Local 
Meet at Hoping, May 28, and a 
Divisional Track Meet at Foremost, 
June 5. 

President Mr. Aoki, then intro- 
duced the matter of Bill, No. 454, 
which has passed second reading in 
the Dominion House of Commons re- 
garding deductions from taxable in- 
come. The discussion which followed 
resulted in asking Secretary Miss 
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Oestreich, to write to Mr. A. D. 
Wylie, M.P., and bring to his atten- 
tion the lack of provisions for deduc- 
tions for summer school, convention, 
and department work expenses. 

Since the first Saturday in April 
occurred during the Easter recess, the 
next meeting was scheduled for April 
10, in Etzikom school. After the meet- 
ing adjourned the group enjoyed 
lunch served at the new Coffee Shop 
in Nemiscam. 


GIROUXVILLE-McLENNAN 


A well attended regular meeting of 
the A.T.A. Sub-local was held in the 
Donnelly School on Saturday, March 
13 at 3 p.m. 

Plans were discussed regarding the 
possibility of a spring festival in 
the next school term, for which a 
program will be arranged in Septem- 
ber. 

Several of the resolutions of the 
A.G.M. were discussed and motions 
drawn up regarding those of vital 
interest to our Sub-local. These are 
to be presented at the Easter Con- 
vention by Miss McKay, the delegate 
to the Convention. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The meeting of the Grande Prairie 
Sub-local A.T.A. took place in St. 
Joseph’s Academy on February 7. 
The business meeting was short. 

The highlight of the afternoon was 
an address given by Miss Cecilia 
Connolly, District Home Economist 


TEACHERS... 


When at Summer School 


Get Your 


Better Appearance 


who used as her subject: “Textile 
Painting as a Hobby.” A careful ex- 


planation of this interesting pastime 


aroused enthusiasm on the part of the 
teachers. Many samples of how to 
use this art were shown. Miss Con- 
nolly offered the use of her stencils 
to all the teachers in the district who 
would care to introduce this work 
into their classrooms. 

During a lunch served by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s School, Miss 
Connolly gave many helpful hints. 

On March 13, the teachers of the 
Grande Prairie Sub-local met at the 
Grande Prairie High School to exam- 
ine and discuss the resolutions to 
be presented at the Easter Annual 
General Meeting.’ Keen interest was 
shown. Mr. G. Freebury and Mrs. 
Gray, two of the Councillors from 
the Grande Prairie Local, were pres- 
ent to note the wishes of the teach- 
ers regarding these resolutions. 

After the business meeting, Mrs. 
Carlisle, a member of the Grande 
Prairie School Board, reviewed the 
book: “The Meaning of Treason” by 
Rebecca West. She emphasized the 
outstanding character sketches of 
traitors and witnesses. In describing 
them, the author showed keen insight 
into human nature along with a 
knack of description of detail which 
made each person so different, even 
though most of them had tread the 
downward path that led them to be 
involved in treason trial. Mrs. Car- 
lisle’s carefully prepared review 
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FIELD AND HYNDMAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeod Bidg. Phone 25147 
Edmonton, Alberta 


NEW AND REBUILT 
TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING 
MACHINES—ALL. MAKES 
Repairs For All Makes of Machines 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 


10115 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled ard Modernized 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Bldg, 116 - 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 
Store Ph. M2612 Night Ph. $0803 








—- FUR 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 






A Good Place to Get Good Furs 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 
222 - &th Ave. West, Kraft Bidg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 







School of Narcotic Education, 
Saskatoon 
August 9 - 20, 1948. 
Study Bursaries available for 
Alberta teachers. 


For further information write to— 
Mr. E. C. Baldwin, B.A. 
407 - 20 Avenue, N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta. 





awakened strong interest in the 
book that explains so well why men 
and women lose their sense of patri- 
otism. 

After the meeting, the teachers 
enjoyed a social half-hour during 
which the members of the Grande 
Prairie High School staff served 
lunch. 


GRASSWOLD 


Regular meetings of the Grasswold 
A.T.A. Sub-local have been held on 
the second Thursday of the month 
in the Rockyford High School. The 
executive to hold office for the year 
have been President, Sister Marian; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss D. Lick- 
son; Vice-President, Mr. Pinkerton; 
Councillor, Miss A. Ambury; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs. Lenora Geeraert. 

The average number of teachers 
present has been eight. We were very 
fortunate to have Mr. Crowthers of 
Strathmore and Mr, Workman of 
Katherine visit our February meet- 
ing. Numerous topics have been dis- 
eussed throughout the season. The 
Track Meet is to be held during the 
latter part of May. The social part 
of the meetings were held at the 
home of Mrs. Geeraert and lunch 
was served by the Rockyford teach- 
ers. The final meeting for the year 
will be held Thursday, May 13, in 
the Rockyford High School. 


INNISFAIL 


The Innisfail Sub-local met in the 
High School in February. 

Mr. Birch and Miss Domoney were 
appointed to act on the Salary 
Negotiating Committee. 

Mr. Kvisle, Mr. Smith and Miss 
Manuel were nominated to frame 
resolutions to send to the next Local 
meeting. 

It was decided-at the meeting to: 
1. Support the policy of the Educa- 

tional Council, 

2. Invite Mr. Ure, M.L.A. to the 

‘A.T.A. banquet. 

Following the business an educa- 
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tional film was shown and a discus- 
sion was led by Miss Hodge dealing 
with, “The New Elementary Course 
of Studies.” 


MEDICINE HAT RURAL 


The regular meeting of the Medi- 
cine Hat Rural Local was held in 
Toronto Street School at 1 p.m. on 
Saturday, April 10. Eleven teachers 
were present. 

Mr. T. Curran, our A.G.M. Coun- 
cillor reported on the pension and 
salary schedule discussion which was 
carried out at the last meeting, March 
29, 30 and 31. 

Miss Bannister, recently from Ot- 
tawa, now teaching in Schneider 
School, answered several questions 
regarding “similarities and differ- 
ences in administration of schools in 
Ontario and those in Alberta.” 

Miss Irvine gave a report regard- 
ing the poor attendance of one of 
her pupils. This was considered by 
all present. 

A brief discussion regarding .the 
joint local field meet then followed. 
It was moved that the negotiating 
committee meet with the Board re- 
garding this matter and report back 
to the Local the results of the inter- 
view, on Saturday, May 1. 

After the meeting a theatre party 
was enjoyed by all. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 


A reorganization..of the Mount 
Rundle Local A.T.A. was held early 


in October. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Mr. H. Parkinson; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Parkinson; Councillors, 
Mr. Bill Alexander, Mr. A. Thomp- 
son; Press Correspondent, Miss N. I. 
Koblanski. 

A second meeting of the Mount 
Rundle Local was held on March 18 
in the Banff Auditorium with all 
members present. Mr. Parkinson pre- 
sided. 

Delegates to the Christmas Con- 
vention gave interesting reports. I. 
Koblanski spoke on Teachers’ Pen- 
sions and G. Moreau dealt with Salary 
Schedules. 

Lunth was served by the Banff 
Public teaching staff in the Home 
Economics room, 

The third meeting of the Mount 
Rundle local was held on April 12 
in. Canmore with Mr. Roberts, Vice- 
president as chairman. B. Alexander 
and A. Thompson, delegates for the 
Easter Convention gave interesting 
reports on the proposed Pension 
Scheme, Provincial Salary, Code of 
Ethics and also reported on resolu- 
tions discussed at that time. 

Another item under discussion was 
the fall Sports Meet which is to be 
held in Banff. 

A lunch was served by the ladies 
of the Canmore Staff. 


MUNDARE 


The Mundare Sub-local held a 
meeting in the Mundare School on 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 
Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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For free teaching helps 


clip and mail this coupon! 





Food and nutrition facts galore fill these 
handy reference booklets. 


All three are clearly and concisely written 
in non-technical language . . . especially 
suitable for schools and universities. 


Order as many as you need. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


J, HELP MAKE CANADA STRONG — 


Newly published, attractively illustrated. 
Explains vitamin values, has calorie charts 
and lists Canada’s Food Rules. 


2, THE CANNED FOOD HANDBOOK — 


Answers 38 important questions about canned 
foods. Used as a reference by dietitians and home 
economists. 


3, HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL ON 
COMMERCIALLY CANNED FOODS— 


Over 30 drawings and photographs, 8 charts on 
vitamins, minerals, calories, 13 pages on nutri- 
tion alone. 48 pages of valuable information. 


pone cll bho che eamn eck ihdeeen ath ben (ee ee 


Department 5-12-48 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


FREE! Please send 
( ) Copies of “Help Make Canada Strong’’ 


( ) Copies of the newly Revised Edition of 
“The Canned Food Handbook’ 


) Copies of “‘High Pot Manual on Commercially 
Canned Foods’’ 
(Please print name raid address) 
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April 19, with twelve members pres- 
ent. 

Miss Gwen Polomark, President of 
the Lamont Division, Festival, gave 
an outline of the program of the 
festival which is to be held in Mun- 
dare on May 14. According to the 
entries received by Miss Savich, 
Secretary-Treasurer, over a thousand 
pupils will have an opportunity to 
display their talents at the festival. 
A committee was appointed to draw 
up a time-table of the events of the 
festival. 

After the meeting the teachers en- 
joyed a bowling game. 


PEACE RIVER 


Peace River Sub-local met on 
Friday, April 9, in the Supper Room 
of the Star Cafe to hear the report 
of Miss Dorothy Shantz on the An- 
nual Convention which met in Cal- 
gary. 

On the recommendation of our 
speaker it was decided that we re- 
view the A.T.A. “Code of Ethics” 
at our next bi-monthly meeting. 

Further arrangements were made 
regarding the Music, Festival which 
will be held May 6 and 7,.and getting 
the hall ready for Mr. Gilles when 
he comes with his Visual. Education 
Slides. 


REDWATER 

Redwater-Opal Sub-local held 
special meeting in the Ufford High 
School, Redwater on Friday, March 
12, to discuss final plans for the 
purchasing of a sound-on-film “pro- 
jector. A demonstration of the pro- 
posed machine was given by a mem- 
ber from the Department of. Exten- 
sion. An enlightening, talk regarding 
the machine and its merits was heard 
by all the members. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting it was decided 
to purchase the machine for immedi- 
ate use. Funds for the’ purchase of 
the machine have already, been 
raised. 

A lunch was served by Mrs. N. 
Kraychy. 
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RIMBEY 

A meeting of the teachers in the 
Rimbey Sub-local A.T.A. was held 
in the: school on Thursday, April 8. 

The recently proposed salary 
schedule as was presented by the 
Committee to the Board was ap- 
proved. Gordon Matthias reported on 
the A.G.M. The plans for the Music 
and Dramatic Festival for May 12 
were completed. A motion was pass- 
ed to invite the Ponoka Schools to 
the event. 


RYLEY 


At the last meeting of the Ryley 
Sub-local held February 21, the mem- 
bers passed a resolution that they go 
on record as supporting the single 
salary schedule. 

After studying and discussing the 
main points of the Civil Service Pen- 
sion Scheme, it was agreed that the 
eligibility age for pensions was too 
high. Some sort of sliding scale or 
a percentage scheme which would 








FREE 


to Teachers 


The Story of 


CANADA'S. 
COAL 


A-new 70-page Facts Booklet 
Write 


THE CANADIAN COAL 
OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Member Bituminous Coal 
Research Inc.) 


283 Bank Street 
Ottawa 
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The 1948 Summer Session Announcement is snow 
available and may be secured on application to 


the Registrar, or the Faculty of Education. 


Moving Picture Projectors 


are Still Available for Educational Purposes 















Ready for Delivery— 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATOR 
New Model Canadian Projector 


BELL AND HOWELL FILMOSOUND 
with Cordomatic attachment 


MOVIEMITE DUAL-PURPOSE 
Light Weight (271% Ibs.) Projector 





Some Good Used Silent Projectors at Special Prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
EDMONTON 
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permit a teacher to retire, for ex- 
ample, at fifty would be more desir- 
able. 

It was decided to donate $10 from 
the Sub-local fees to the Canadian 
Appeal for Children. 


ST. PAUL 


The St. Paul Sub-local held its 
April meeting in St. Paul School. 
Mr. B. Beauregard gave a report on 
the A.G.M. and lead the discussion 
on the new pension plan. Mr. Racette, 
our superintendent, then gave a re- 
assuring talk on conditions in the 
St. Paul School Division. 

It was decided to hold a track meet 
this year. Miss E. Boisjoli, Mr. Bou- 
tillier, Mr. L’Heureux and Mr. Beau- 
regard were elected os members of 
the sports committee. 

The film-strip projector circuit has 
been organized and is now operating. 
Teachers are reminded that sugges- 
tions regarding the planning of the 
circuit and the type of film-strips 
and slides desired are in order. 


ST. LINA 


We have recently formed a new 
Sub-local here at St. Lina. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the offices and the 
officers of the St. Lina Sub-local: 
President, Miss M. Bloor;  Vice- 
President, Sister St. Charles Albert; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Adrienne 
Gamache. 

Sister St. Charles Albert gave a 
talk on: “Let’s Teach English.” It 
was followed by some teaching helps 
on multiplication tables given by Miss 
A. Gamache. We also had a round- 
table discussion on “Teaching Enter- 
prise.” 

The meeting was adjourned follow- 
ed by a lunch served by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross. 


SUNDRE 


The Sundre Sub-local of the 
A.T.A. met at the home of Mrs. D. 
Sandulack at 4 p.m., March 23, with 
five members present. 
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Teacher, with wife and small 


son, wishes to rent small, 


furnished house or apartment 
during July and August in 


order to attend the Summer 
Session. Reply to Leslie A. 
Medd, 235 - 3 Street, S.E., 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 





Bungalow South Side, utili- 
ties, gas, garage, phone, no ob- 
jection children, June 26 to 
July. 17, R. C. McDonald, 
11431 - 79 Avenue. 





MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 

All School Musical Requirements 

Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 

FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 
130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 

(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 





J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 


C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 





INA 


FRENCH’S CATALOGUE 
OF 


PLAYS 


Mailed Free on Request 


Samuel French 


The House of Plays 
480 University Ave. 


TURAN 
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Toronto 2 





All Steel 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


School swings—giant strides 
teeter totters — horizontal 
ladders — slides — bicycle 
racks — baseball backstops. 


A WESTERN PRODUCT 
See our display in Calgary or 


write for photos of units in 
which you are interested. 


HECTOR MACHINE CO. 
LTD 


8th Ave. and 19th St. 
CALGARY ALBERTA 











Science for the Middle Grades 
DISCOVERING OUR WORLD 


Books One, Two and Three 


The 1947 revision of the 
Discovering Our World Series 
represents the most up-to-date 
method of Science teaching. 


Featuring controlled vocabu- 
lary, these books encourage 
scientific thinking by using the 
problem approach. Not only do 
they develop an understanding 
of scientific principles, but they 
help the students apply them 
to everyday life. 


Discovering Our World, 


Discovering Our World, 


Discovering Our World, 
Book Three 


order from 


The School Book Branch, 
Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

















There was a general discussion on 
the resolutions found in the last 
issue of the A.T.A. The suggestions 
and comments will be submitted to 
the A.T.A. offices. 


TWO HILLS 


A regular meeting of the Two 
Hills Sub-local was held at Two Hills 
on March 20. 

A discussion regarding the Sub- 
local concert took place, but a de- 
finite date was not decided on. The 
report of the Councillor, Mr. D. 
Podealuk was heard and adopted. 
Much time was taken up with a dis- 
cussion about the forthcoming rental 
revision. The teachers then went 
over the Festival songs with Mrs. N. 
Myskiw at the piano. 

The next meeting is to be held 
at Krasne School on April 23. 


WEMBLEY 


Our February meeting was again 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rigby. There was a good attendance 
in spite of the weather and the meet- 
ing was opened by the reading of the 
minutes, after which an interesting 
discussion was held. Pensions, salar- 
ies, teacher shortage, etc., all were 
discussed. After the meeting Mrs. 
Rigby served lunch. 


The new teacher was trying to 
awaken the poetic muse in the class, 
so she supplied them with the follow- 
ing key verse and asked the lads to 
carry on: 

“The swallow is a roving bird, 

In winter going to Spain, 

And when the glad summer comes, 
He then flies back again.” 


After a few minutes’ silence a 
Cockney lad burst out with: 
“An’ on ’is ’omeward journey, 
’E meets a ruddy ’awk, 
’Oo pinches orl ’is fevvers, 
S’ying: Nah, you blighter, walk.” 
—Canadian Mineworker. 
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FOR YOUR IDEAL 
SUMMER VACATION 


Spend your holiday in perfect surround- 
ings; at either of these famous resorts, 
you'll enjoy every minute of your stay. 
Healthful sport and recreation, or lazy, 


peaceful sunbathing. 


JASPER PARK LODGE 


Infinite variety, set amidst the breathtaking splen- 





dor of the Canadian Rockies. You'll never forget 
the beauty of Jasper: the distinctive log bungalows 
on the shore of Lac Beauvert, against a skyline of 
world-famous mountain peaks. Championship golf 
course — trail riding — climbing — heated outdoor 


swimming pool — motoring. 


MINAKI LODGE 


Just three hours’ train journey from Winnipeg in 
the lovely Lake of the Woods country, where the 
tang in the air adds zest to every holiday minute. 
Cozy and informal, the Lodge and log bungalows 


are beautifully furnished to provide modern com- 





fort and relaxation in a setting of natural beauty. 


SWIMMING 


Both Lodges Owned and Operated by 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


W48-68 
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Used Books and Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 


Phone M5797 
225 - 8th Ave. East 


CALGARY 





The visitor going around the penal 
settlement came upon a_ convict 
making sacks. 

“Good afternoon,” said the visitor. 
“Sewing?” 

“No,” was the reply. “Reaping.” 

—Canadian Mineworker. 





“‘Mabel told me that she is marry- 
ing a second lieutenant.” 
“Yes, the first one got away.” 
—The Educational Courier. 


A doctor who was superintendent 
of the Sunday School asked one of 
the boys this question: “Willie, what 
must we do in order to get to heaven?” 

“We must die,” said Willie. 

“Very true,” replied the doctor, 
“but what must we do before we die?” 

“We must get sick and send for 
you.” 


Old Paw, 80, was in his rocking 
chair on the front porch, rocking due 
east and west. Beside him was Sonny 
Boy, an innocent of 60, rocking north 
and south. Presently Paw said, “Son 
why wear yourself out that-away? 
Rock with the grain and save your 
strength.” 


“The American Indians moved 
from place to place in  birch-bark 
canoes on little streams which they 
made themselves.”—Schoolboy, Na- 
tional Education. 





“Are you sure I will recover?” an 
anxious patient asked his doctor. “I’ve 
heard that sometimes you doctors give 
wrong diagnosis and have treated 
patients for pneumonia who after- 
wards died of typhoid fever.” 

“You’ve been misinformed,” replied 
the indignant medic. “When we treat 
a man for pneumonia, he dies of 
pneumonia.” 





“A playmate, they said! A little 

brother to play catch with—to 

walk to school with! They even 
had me believin’ it!” 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


is needed to meet rising costs. 
robe te see where you can save. 


Please check your ward- 
Dyeing will restore 


many faded garments to usefulness. 


M.7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 
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Do you require a 


PERSONAL LOAN 


to pay your 


Vacation Expenses or for an 
Educational course to improve 
your earning power. 


Apply to the nearest branch of 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Monthly deposits provided for 
repayment. 


LOW RATES 


If death occurs while a Per- 

sonal Loan is in good standing, 

Life Insurance arranged by the 

Bank provides for liquidation 
of the unpaid balance. 





Empress and 


Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 


Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 





READY FOR SEPTEMBER 


“PRACTICE IN OFFICE WORK” 


By ALLAN SPARLING 


Here is the work book teachers of office practice have been 


waiting for. 


The students work through a complete project that introduces 
all important phases of office work, with ample exercises to develop 
skill and efficiency. The work is planned to take the student to a 
standard office practice text for reference, such as ‘Complete 
Course in Office Practice,’’ by the same author. 


Complimentary Examination Copy on Request. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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: FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
This The 


Booklet | | ~ “| | Story of 


FACE | age | 5 


To Every| |& Eo seer. oo | | and their 


Teacher The Abyssinian Epauletted Bat Friends 


Unit No. 2 
Book of Knowledge 


Lesson Series 


For your own notes, and for classroom, oral and blackboard 
teaching, you will find a wealth of practical lesson-material 
in this authoritatively written picture-story booklet of “Bats 
and Their Friends”—taken from actual pages of The Book 
of Knowledge — and specially edited for Canadian Schools. 
The coupon below will bring you a copy entirely free. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE INTERESTING FACTS 
DESCRIBED IN THIS BOOKLET: 
Peculiarities Flight 
Habits Young 
Food Homes 
Varieties Values 
Control 


Also Practical Lesson Material on 


OTHER INSECT EATERS 
Moles Hedgehogs 


The Grolier Society Limited, 
THIS COUPON Federal Building, Toronto. 


Bic Kindly mail, without obligation, a Free 


Copy of Unit No. 2, in The Book of Knowl- 
edge Lesson Series, entitled: “Bats and 
Their Friends.” 


and receive your copy 
of this helpful, 
interesting 


FREE BOOKLET 


No Cost or 
Obligation 














